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Connection Contracts Given a Broad Construction. 


Connection contracts should be drawn with a view of 


providing for the future increase and expansion of busi- 


It should not be left uncertain whether they intend 


ness. 
to provide for the interchange of only such business as 
the contracting parties have at the time of signing, but 
should be so worded as to cover future business to be ac 
quired as well. 


In a recent case, the supreme court of Kansas inter 


preted a contract between a local telephone company and 
long distance company relating to the transmission of 


messages of each one over the lines of the other. The 


local company, by the terms of the contract, granted a 


license to the long distance company to connect with the 


former’s system “so that an interchange of business may 


at all times be carried on between said parties.” It 


provided that the lines of both parties should be so oper- 


Was 


ated that service might be given over all lines owned, con- 
trolled or connected with the lines of either of the parties 
over the lines of the other and its connections. The long 
distance company agreed to transmit all messages destined 
to points on the lines of the local company not reached by 
its own system of wires to and over the lines owned or 
The 
agreed to transmit all business to points “not now reached 


controlled by the local company. local company 


by its or his own line or lines over the lines” of the long 
When the 


local company had no line to Osawatomie, Kansas. 


executed the 
After 


the execution of the contract, the local company secured a 


distance company. contract was 


connection with Osawatomie through a rural company of 
that city and commenced transmitting messages originating 
there over the long distance company’s lines. As the long 
distance company itself had an exclusive contract with an 
Osawatomie company it brought an action to enjoin the 
local company from continuing to send Osawatomie mes- 
The court held that the 


contract gave the local company the right to forward over 


sages over the long distance line. 


the long distance line, messages originating at Osawatomie, 
even though the local company had no telephone connec- 
tion there when the contract was made. 

The decision of the supreme court of Kansas in this 
case, which is entitled “Kansas City Long Distance Tele- 
phone Company vs. Paola” (106 Pacific, 290), is apparent- 
ly intended to be favorable to enterprise and the extension 
of telephone facilities. Yet it treads dangerously close to 
the pitfalls of destructive competition by farmers’ mutual 








companies, which have a mushroom growth, and gradually 
lapse into decay as the result of poor construction, inade- 
quate service and bad bookkeeping. 





The Telephone Habit. 

One of the factors which makes telephone investments secure 
is what is known as the “telephone habit.” Once people be- 
come accustomed to the service it is considered indispensable. 
Commenting on this from a social viewpoint, the Hutchinson, 
Kan., Gazette says: 

“When their telephone would not work yesterday morning, 
many women started from one neighbor to another until they 
found one who knew why they could not get central. It was 


because the B. & O. Company had a fire. Then they fretted 
a little and wanted to know how they were going to get along 
without the telephone, and how people got along without them 
before there ever were any. 

“Well, people. used to do the same thing many of the women 
did yesterday morning; run from one neighbor to another to 
find out the news or else to tell it. One woman yesterday 
wanted to telephone to her daughter in the country, to find 
out when she was coming in and to tell her how much butter, 
eggs and so forth she wanted. But it was back to the old days 
and wait till she arrived, and then tell her.” 

It certainly is hard to get along without telephone service. 
\ man can quit eating meat for a while, and get along very 
comfortably on the kind of 


Eden. 


for it in a thousand little annoyances and expenses. So, 


diet invented in the Garden of 
But if he knocks off on telephone service he has to pay 
it is 
almost safe to say, “Once a telephone user, always a telephone 
user.” And this makes telephone contracts a source of as much 
comfort to the investor in this class of property as is the tax 
list to the holder of municipal bonds. 





Telephone Booth Ventilation. 


The ventilation of public telephone booths is a problem 


which is attracting ever-increasing attention. The telephone 
managers who have tried it know that it pays. Various meth- 


ods have been tried, the most common of which is the use 
of an electric fan within the booth, opposite perforations in 
the woodwork. The fan is suspended by springs to reduce the 
vibration and noise. 

Hotel 


booths. 


patrons are among the large users of telephone 
Managers of hotels realize that their patrons do not 
like to enter ill-smelling, stuffy boxes to telephone and some 
of them have gone into the matter and obtained good results 
after some experimenting. 


The management of the Great Northern Hotel in Chicago 
seems to have solved the ventilation problem satisfactorily in 
its own particular case. The plan adopted, while decidedly 
novel, is simple, gives good satisfaction and involves no oper- 
ation expense. 


After 


some consideration it was decided to try ventilation by natural 


About a year ago the problem came up at this hotel. 


draft, making use of the hotel chimney, which is about 175 
feet in height. Holes, opening into a common receiver flue, 


were cut in the roofs of the booths and the flue connected 


with the chimney. The holes, about 8 inches by 10 inches in 


size, were covered with a neat grating and an opening or 
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crack of about two inches was left at the bottom of each 


door, thus providing a path for the draft. By this means the 
air in the booth is constantly changing, all foul and impure air 
being drawn up into the chimney; cigar smoke passes un 
noticed into the murky sky. The opening at the bottom of the 
door is not large enough to admit sound to such an extent as 
to interfere with telephoning. 

The scheme worked out so successfully with a few booths 
that recently, when the number was increased to eight booths, 
all were connected to the natural draft of the hotel chimney. 
During the summer it is not necessary to place fans in the 
booths, as they are kept cool by the draft. 

An attractive illuminated sign reading “Ventilated Telephone 
Booths” was placed above the row, thus calling particular at- 
feature. The booths are kept 


tention to this most desirable 


clean and the transmitter mouthpieces are washed with an 


antiseptic several times a day. The hotel management states 
that the use of ventilated booths has increased its telephone 
business materially during the year they have been used. This 
is another indication that the pay station business may be 
developed by use of clean, well-ventilated and attractive booths. 
It is not always feasible to use the natural chimney draft 
scheme, but a mechanical exhauster recently put on the mar 
ket provides for ventilation-on the same correct principle. 





His Fitness—And Yours. 
The world is one large family, and all are more or less 


affected by the success or failure of any one. This is 


especially true of each business organization, where a com- 


mon result depends upon the work of many individuals. 


Unfortunately too many take a narrow view regarding only 


their own interests, and not their relation to the whole. 


This leads to those petty jealousies which sour the life 
and poison the atmosphere of a business organization. 
Brown occupies a position in charge of certain work. 
Some day Jones accidentally discovers that Brown is de- 
ficient on some point, or does not know some single fact 
Immediately Jones 


which apparently he ought to know. 


begins to reflect, “How does it come that Brown doesn’t 
Why, I have known that for years. I 


see how a man can be in the telephone business and not 


know that? don’t 


know that!” At once Jones condemns Brown as incom- 
petent and unfit to hold the position and thinks himself 
better qualified. Brooding on thoughts like these begets 


a discontent which is not ambition, but saps the life out 


of a man’s work. It also leads a person into doing small 
spiteful things which annoy and sometimes injure the other 
man. e 

In spite of the seeming deficiency Brown may be well 
holds and in which his 


fitted for the position which he 


critic might entirely fail. Ability and knowledge are not 
to be measured by single facts alone, but by the results 
which a man is able to obtain. Perhaps he has the power 
to handle men, or to organize operations and processes, 
which make him especially valuable in that particular 
position. 

If we would all divert the forces of our being from criti- 
cism to helpful co-operation, and from discontented grum- 


bling to loyal service to our company, it would react pow- 


erfully to our happiness and financial prosperity. 


















Tyranny of Trusts Must Cease 


So Says United States Attorney General Wickersham in a Washington Birthday Address. 


The Sherman Law Furnishes Adequate Relief, $5,000 


In a notable address recently delivered by Attorney General 
Wickersham at the winter convocation of the George Washing- 
ton University, he declared that the “Tyranny of the trusts 
must cease.” He ‘also declared the situation in this country 
when the rising tide of monopoly began about twenty years 
ago was analogous to that in England during Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, when the granting of special privileges aroused 
the people of that country to revolt. 

Relief from simijar conditions in this country, he said, was 
obtained by the power conferred on Congress to regulate trade 
and commerce. 

The problem, the attorney general continued, was complicated 
by the dual nature of this government. In this instance, as in 
so many others in United States history, there was found in 
the simple but comprehensive charter of the national govern- 
ment the basis for the solution of this problem. 

In the power conferred on Congress to regulate trade and 
commerce there was discovered a weapon adequate to the 
need; and the simple, comprehensive enactment that all con- 
tracts and combinations which put a restraint upon interstate 
or foreign commerce should be unlawful and that the federal 
courts might enjoin them, placed in the hands of the national 
judiciary the power to stem the rising tide of monopoly. 

“The underlying principle of this legislation,’ says the Attor- 
ney General, “is the preservation of the right of the individual 
to carry on trade and commerce free from undue control and 
restraint on the part of great aggregations of individuals or 
capital; in a word, to protect the individual from the tyranny 
of a group. 

“It is because ot the increase in the number and character 
of our common concerns that we are turning more and more 
to the source of national power for the principles which permit 
of its application to new evils as they arise and to the exten- 
sion of benefits and advantages, which are of common concern 
to all, not merely to a particular state or locality.” 

The fundamental principle guiding all successful civilization, 
concluded, must be to 


the Attorney General 


large a measure as is consistent with the welfare of the whole, 


preserve, in as 


freedom of action in the individual. 


The provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust law, relating par- 
ticularly to telephone mergers, are as follows: 

Sec. 1. Every contract, combination in the form of trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several states or with foreign nations, is hereby de- 
clared to be illegal. 
contract or 


Every person who shall make any such 


engage in such combination or conspiracy, 


any 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding Five Thousand 
Dollars, or 
both said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. 
hereby invested with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain viola- 
tions of this act; and it shail be the duty of the several dis- 
trict attorneys of the United States, in their respective districts, 
under the direction of the Attorney General, to institute pro- 
ceedings in equity to prevent and violations. 


by imprisonment not exceeding one year,,or by 


The several circuit courts of the United States are 


restrain such 
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‘ine or One Year’s Penalty for Violation 


Such proceedings may be by way of petition setting forth the 
case and praying that such violation shall be enjoined or other- 
wise prohibited. When the parties complained of shall have 
been duly notified of such petition, the courts shall proceed, 
as soon as may be, to the hearing and determination of the 
case; and pending such petition and before final decree, the 
court may at any time make such temporary restraining order 
or prohibition as shall be deemed just in the premises. 

Sec. 8. That the word “person” or “persons” wherever used 
in this Act shall be deemed to include corporations and associa- 
tions existing under or authorized by the laws of either the 
United States, the laws of any of the Territories, the laws of 
any State, or the laws of any foreign country. 

We are reliably advised by attorneys who have investigated 
the matter that all telephone companies that act as a eerminal 
in receiving or forwarding interstate telephone messages, as 
well as those actually engaged in handling interstate messages 
over their own lines, are subject to the provisions of the Act 
It will thus be seen that the provisions of the law cover prac- 
tically all of the Independent companies, both large and small, 
as there are but very few of them that do not at some time or 
other handle messages that cross state lines. 

It is understood that a general investigation of the violation 
of the law by telephone companies is under way and that 
numerous prosecutions are liable to follow. THE ACT SUB- 
JECTS THOSE GUILTY OF ITS VIOLATION TO A 
FINE NOT EXCEEDING FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
($5,000.00) OR TO ONE YEAR’S IMPRISONMENT, OR 
BOTH. 

One lawyer tells us that the most flagrant violation of the 
law that has occurred since its enactment is the purchase by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company of the dom- 
inant interest in the stock of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. The public and the authorities seem to have lost 
sight of the fact that the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company is one ef the principal competitors ot the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, in the telegraph business. A con- 
siderable portion of the revenue of the former company is 
derived from leasing its lines for telegraph purposes to news 
In addition to this the 
courts have unanimously held that telephone companies and 


agencies, boards of trade and others. 


telegraph companies are direct competitors, each engaged in the 
transmission of messages by wire. 





The Bell company has also purchased a number of the larger 
Independent operating companies directly engaged in inter- 
state business and has or is threatening to merge them with 
their plants in the same cities. Notable instances are the pur- 
chases of plants at Richmond, Va., Baltimore, Md., Madison, 
Wis., and Des Moines, Ia. All of these purchases constitute 
direct violations of the law, but they have apparently passed 
unnoticed by the Federal authorities, whose duty it is to in- 


stitute prosecutions for its violation. 





Senator Cummins of Iowa in a recent interview at Washing- 
ton made the following statement regarding these mergers: 
“Senator Cummins is not in favor of amending this law as 





———————— 


t 


| 
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is proposed in some quarters and thinks that instead it should 
be strengthened. 

“In this connection he spoke today as to the American Tele- 
bhone & Telegraph Co.—Western Union Telegraph Co. merger. 
He said he had no doubt various resolutions and bill bearing 
on this matter would be introduced this winter. 

“He favors legislation which will prohibit a telephone com- 
pany from owning stock in a telegraph company, or a telegraph 
company owning stock in a telephone company. 

“He regards the gigantic merger of the telephone and tele- 
graph interests as of greater importance in Iowa and other 
localities, and said: ‘This means that every Independent tele- 
phone company in lowa will be driven out of business in five 
years, if the combination goes unchecked, ” 

IT IS UP TO THE INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES TO AROUSE THE PUBLIC TO A PROPER 
APPRECIATION OF THIS MATTER AND TO CALL 
THE ATTENTION OF THE FEDERAL AUTHORITIES 
TO THE FLAGRANT VIOLATIONS THAT HAVE OC- 
CURRED. 





We are advised that the officers of the National Association 
have begun an investigation of this matter and desire all the 
Independent operators to advise them of any violations of the 
law that have occurred in their territories or of those that are 
contemplated. 


> 





The Ordering and Inspection of Poles. 

In the ordering of poles some telephone companies do not 
go into the matter thoroughly, depending upon the pole dealer 
The 
order may’ specifiy some 45-foot poles, some 35-foot, some 25- 
foot and 20-foot poles. 
would demand two cars and hence enough poles of the other 
sizes should be added to make up the weight for a minimum 


to make a guess as to the carrying out of the order. 


In a case of this kind the 45-foot poles 


double carload, in order to save freight and thus reduce the 
cost of the poles to the lowest point. 

The minimum carload weight from the Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota producing districts to points east of the In 
diana and Illinois state line is 34,000 pounds, and to points west 
of the Indiana-Illinois line is 30,000 pounds, and the minimum 
for double carloads is 51,000 and 60,000 pounds respectively. 

Most pole dealers have circulars giving the weights of the 
different sized poles so that a customer can figure out the 
number of poles it will be necessary to order to make up a 
minimum carload. 


Poles 40 feet in length and under can be 
put on single cars and from 100 to 250 poles of various sizes 
from 20 foot upwards can be loaded on a single car. The 
number can be quite accurately computed from the table of 
weights. In ordering it is best to specify the exact num- 
ber and sizes of the poles which it is necessary to have, and 
then provide for a variable number of another size to make up 
a carload of either a minimum or maximum load. 

The company which desires only a small number of poles 
generally has difficulty in obtaining them as the pole dealers do 
not like to take the order. The reason for this is that a car- 
load rate has to be paid and the cost to the customer would 
be greatly in excess of the price where enough poles were 
ordered to make up a minimum carload. In a case of this 
kind it is best for the purchaser to endeavor to secure the 
poles from any electric light company or others who carry 
a supply of poles in some nearby city. If he is unable to do 
this, the pole dealer would make the shipment, but the cost 
would be quite high. 

Upon inspecting a car of poles the inspector, if inexperienced 
in this work, should carefully study the specifications, making 
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sure that every point is thoroughly understood. A point which 
is not well understood by telephone companies is that of the 
measurements at the top. For the purpose of brevity in order- 
ing, the terms 5-inch, 25-foot poles; 6-inch, 25-foot poles, etc., 
are used. The diameter is not a correct means of measurement, 
as the tops are not exact circles, but sometimes vary several 
inches if measured at different points. The method of meas- 
uring the circumference at the top of the pole by tape is in 
common use by all of the large companies and is generally 
well understood, but in some cases, companies use a straight 
rule, and, as a result, report that some of the 5-inch poles do 
not measure the 5 inches. However, if these poles are meas- 
ured by tape they would be found fully up to specifications. 
The use of the terms 5, 6 and 7-inch‘tops are misleading and 
circumference measurement should be used. 

The Northwestern Cedarmen’s specifications admit butt rot 
to the extent of 10 per cent of the total length of the butt. 
This is generally satisfactory, but it is impossible to frame up 
a set of rules for the inspection of butt rot that will apply in 
all cases. 

Nearly all cedar trees of any size have rotten hearts at the 
butt. 
feet upwards into the tree. It 
will show very rotten without extending into the pole suffi- 
All cedar trees are more or less rotten, 
While grow- 


Generally this rot does not extend more than 4 or 6 
sometimes occurs that a butt 
ciently to weaken it. 
but this rot does not spread after the tree is cut. 
ing cedar is perhaps the most rotten of all trees growing in 
this latitude, after it is cut it is the most durable timber. It 
should be born in mind that rotten hearts are dangerous only 
when they impair seriously the strength of the trees. 

Cedar which floated 
exposed to the weather for any length of time generally be 
A few 
posure will generally accomplish this result, thus causing the 
“dead.” 


has down streams or which has been 


comes dark colored and very unsightly. months’ ex 


buyer to suspect that the pole is Live cedar always 
has a ring of white sap wood surrounding the heart wood. 
No matter how unsightly or discolored the exterior of the pole 
may be, a shaving from a live pole will show white sap wood. 
When cedar dies, the sap wood becomes gray and spotted. It 
occasionally occurs that a dead streak will be found on a pole 
caused by injury to the tree. If the dead sap wood is shallow 
not extending into the tree very far it does not necessarily af 
fect the pole, but a pole encircled with a gray, dead sap wood, 
is brittle, without elasticity and unfit to bear any strain. 

Occasionally pole dealers receive claims for shortages and 
poor poles, although the percentage of these claims is ver) 
small. When it is claimed that a large proportion of the 
poles in a shipment are poor, the claim is generally due to a 
misunderstanding of specifications. Sometimes a pole apparently 
not up to specifications upon examination will be found to be 
all right, as the apparent defect is more than balanced in 
another respect. It is practically impossible for a car of poles 
to be shipped with a shortage as most pole dealers count them 
three or four times before shipment is made. If a shortage or 
breakage is discovered by the customer, the railroad agent’s 
attention should be called to the shortage immediately and a 
notation made on the expense bill to that effect. This will 
save a great deal of trouble and also hasten settlement of the 
claim. 





Twentieth Century Makes Telephone Connection at Way 
Station. 

The Twentieth Century Limited, the famous fast train run- 
ning between Chicago and New York on the New York Cen- 
tral, has recently been furnished telephone service at Albany, 
N. Y. A circuit is made from a jack in the union station 
switchboard to a bumper post at the end of the track, and 
thence into a jack box from which a connection is made with 
the train through a flexible cord. Passengers may use the 
local service free up to one minute before the train departs. 




















A Dakota Company for Dakota People 


Some Freaks of Human Nature—Our Old Friend the Commercial Club—A Consolidation Without a Skeleton 
in the Closet—Net Income and Reserves in Real Money—Some Bully Data on Toll Earnings 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Some men are born great, some achieve greatness, and oth- 
ers have greatness thrust upon them. 
The poet might have said: Few people are born sensible; 


fewer achieve sense, and most of them kave sense beaten into 


them. 

Some towns are born great; some achieve greatness, and 
most of them try their best to dodge greatness. 

The Union Pacific and Santa Fe railways would now be 
running main line trains to and through Leavensworth had some 
one beaten sense into their commercial heads. 

But, as usual, the town dodged greatness and Kansas City 
had greatness thrust upon her. 

The city of Fargo wanted the Soo railroad, and was willing 
to give land for yards and roundhouses, and even some cash 
bonuses. And the people were ready with firecrackers to greet 
the first locomotive should it appear. Why? Because the 
people wanted competition, that would guarantee them better 
and more frequent train service than they were getting. 





About this time a group of well-known Dakota men, who 
had given the state a great part of their useful lives, asked 
for a franchise to make Fargo the terminus of a very com- 
prehensive long-distance telephone system. They did not ask 
for local service privileges, but merely asked for permission to 
install telephones in business houses which were likely to 
use the long-distance service. 

In other words, another form of railroad, imstead of being 
coy and apparently reluctant, came to the city voluntarily and 
quietly asked for even a crust of bread. 

Did anyone suggest firecrackers? Did anyone rush in to 
offer a lot for a building or pole yard? Did the Commercial 
Club give a banquet and did the champagne add its sporty pop 
to the jovialty? No, Pauline, nothing doing, nary a pop. 
They simply would not play at all with gentle stranger. 


Finally the club rooms were given over to an argument 
between Bell and Independent forces, and the progressive busi- 
ness men who usually weep over their cups in contemplation 
of a greater city discreetly hid out in the brush. 

Finally, an election was resorted to, and Fargo had great- 
ness thrust upon her, in spite of an attempt to dodge. 

It is hard to understand why a telephone connection is not 
as welcome as a railroad, especially when the former usually 
is willing to come in without bonus. 

And it is harder to understand why a second telephone sys- 
tem is not as welcome as a second railroad. 

Both tend to regulate the usual human nature of a monop- 
olistic management. 


If you are familiar with Dakota locations, you know that 
Fargo is the gateway to North Dakota. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad enters the state at this point, 
and goes straight west to the Montana line. 


In addition to the N. P. railway, the Soo railway crosses 
the state diagonally and in a northwesterly direction—crossing 
the N. P. at Valley City. 

The Great Northern also passes northwesterly through the 
eastern part through Casselton and Devils Lake. 
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These three railways comprehend the North Dakota Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company. 


Mr. E. H. Moulton had built good heavy copper lines to 
Fargo and Grand Forks. The lines extended north to Minto 
and west to Petersburg. 

A lonely pay station at Morehead was the only chance the 
Fargo ‘citizen had to call a subscriber of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone Company at Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


At Casselton, Valley City, Carrington, Fessenden were ex- 
changes owned and operated by Jones and Weiser, bankers of 


Fargo. They have a toll line reaching along the Soo to Ara- 
moose. Besides, they had a large rural development in Barnes 
county. 


At Bismark, a thriving exchange was owned and operated by 
General Hughes. 

In company with Mr. H. R. Lyon, of Mandan, the Hughes 
brothers had built a line from Bismark along the Soo to Gar- 
rison. 

Mr, Lyon had a copper line from Mandan to Dickinson, while 
the Hughes brothers owned the Dickinson exchange, and paral- 
leled the Northern Pacific railway to Mandan. 


At Hope, the Union Telephone Company operated an ex- 
change and general office and owned a heavy copper line 
along the Great Northern railway to Casselton. It also had a 
heavy rural development. 


In 1906, Mr. Moulton of the Tri-State, H. R. Lyon of Mandan, 
J. D. Brown of Hope, Robert Jones, Alexander Hughes and 
James Weiser concluded negotiations, and after due appraisal, 
the various companies consolidated, beginning operations in 1906. 


Mr. L. D. Richardson of the Tri-State Telephone Company 
was appointed general manager. He was the moving spirit in 
the necessity of consolidation and was chosen to carry out 
some very comprehensive plans. 

At this time there was nothing at Fargo—no connection was 
possible between the various properties. It was necessary to 
build heavy 200 mile copper circuits from Fargo to Bismark 
along the line of the Northern Pacific. 


By an expenditure of $300,000 Fargo, Casselton, Carrington, 
Jamestown, Bismarck, Mandan, Dickinson and Glendive were 
connected by perfect long-distance lines. 


A common exchange was installed at Fargo, connecting 200 
long-distance stations. 

Bismark was entirely rebuilt, and Casselton as well. All the 
loose ends were picked up, and one of the really great Inde- 
pendent telephone systems became a reality. 

Following are the exchanges and number of subscribers of the 
company : 


Subscribers Subscribers. 
RN dz Wa Soslea tees eG ar ae 20 
Carrington .....ssccccges PRON occ a osie necea eee 29 
CC OREBINR = Mls: a5sin one ais Se Sc. 5 ee a 170 
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Subscribers Subscribers. 
Ce eee ee ee Seer an 25 
WUE sek Pe tivkivndevdesd ee OD re eee ee P 29 
MIT Gaile FS od Sce ava a's MN on oe a Sar cc cm acenys 40 
CB nah ale Se aa te WG Uneerwoed. 2... 50. 33 
SEE aaGWasae necea:s ie Ee 726 
NS Oar EE bs cu tins sA6vs seen 43 
De ce ace eNaelions 9 22 — oe 
Ut MNOEE soso ee-oce cee 56 Total exchange subscrib- 
DE Rn icn cakes oe icx 91 BURT 6 <5 a 6ccce tae vane n cere 


The rural exchanges and subscribers are as follows: 


Subscribers 

NN a ka Fiad Wa gin Wee bain OE Gre alka h okie ae 25 
Casselton Saab aria ares we akal a eels Mapai Mak a alsa ae OS 97 
Ne hc od aka are a bac arg Ea ans 53 
ee aah eater lah Ui a RET OH nw KOE eed Siri Wien 
te Stet Seana eatery enaen aerated eore aes ’ . 150 
Ee ea ee ee eer 

NE NIB vata cs odd ce hhks a bcainlelcecuew ae 907 


The scattering toll stations number 312, making the total 
number of stations owned by the company 4,018. 


The property of the company is as follows: 








Assets. 

i CO ccs rede eee seb icnees sau’ $203,578.27 
II ds diag bi aciaine sales 6 ars! sclalnules 137,092.36 
Ee IND on on sed ccs dd esintescbecevencc 374,255.60 
Real estate, buildings, franchises, etc............... 191,995.25 
I SE NN ono «cic v.c evs Kadcitwnsanscce 2,548.89 
ST lh a gi ialadia'p bake wale w eiaalwea.o: 3,474.37 
Reconstruction soon after appraisal................. 12,219.24 
ta ia has ia Pid pac kehi sea alma aed eise Ace's 12,819.93 
Accounts receivable—Due from exchanges, etc...... 17,425.20 
IN ee aa nog Sack tig 64 anata eid: 515: 9's See WH bad aie aIors 19,698.88 
Unearned interest and incidentals.................. 2,867.42 

a Sede ais cuban by sawe) nhs enn es $977,975.41 

Liabilities. 

NN OE PE OE EEN ET ee en PRR oe $242,648.00 
I og io duis Gini aha din Se kleine ae mK nes 458,860.00 
ET POT PRE Oe ee PT 206,250.00 
NINN. 6552 9.73 705 wy oie Ro dian his chiar tial ecole ens 7,871.95 
eee ie SSS eek es bank eaninkencdeees 128.50 
a ner ree ee ee 530.22 
I heed basics arg Go et asp wad Sone aw 5,274.52 
Renewal reserve ....... 15,999.33 
Coupons discounted ................ vais aia ten ate 9.78 
TON Re chy on terre Ce Pe are tee ee eee 40,404.11 

ee a a $977,975.41 





The net station earnings for 1909 were $137,939.80. Note the 
expression, net station earnings. This means that the North 
Dakota company is entitled to the use of every dollar of the 
amount. All commissions and other items are paid and only 
actual net cash earnings are carried forward. 

The additions to income amounted to $2,445.16, while the de- 
ductions amounted to $750.05, making a net addition of $1,695.11, 
or a grand total of $139,694.51 or $34.76 per station. 


The total expenses were as follows: 


CN Spee aban a0 3.0teclewels $30,249.37 or $7.53 per station 

NE CORE OE 17,904.46 or 4.45 “ _ 

A ey eS 19,272.53 or 4.80 “ 
Ee ee ape ee se 67,426.36 or $16.78 “ ™ 
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Summation. 
Per Station 
Net station Carneies. < ..55 608. oe eee ose $139,694.91 — $34.76 
Cost of operating. .....0....2..scceseccess 67,426.36 = 16.78 
Net for reserves, interest and dividends $72,268.55 = $17.98 


Operating percentage, 48 per cent. 
After deducting renewal reserves of $4 per station year, they 
have as follows: 
Net before reserves, interests and dividends......... .$72,268.55 
PONIES gor re ce wihacalaseat ass ahs salem eens 5 


After deducting interest of $10,159.48, they have: 
Net before interest and dividends..................- 
SOE proc ona nese ead a nacre ciscaisia Soe ale 


. $56,270.22 
10,159.48 


Dee Tir Cre ose ois ce savenclcas son . .$46,110.74 
After paying 7 per cent on $458,860 worth of preferred stock 

they have as follows: 

Wet for GiviGemes ..... osc ovis cisceas 

Sewem wer cent GE SOOO WO. 2. nn noc cc ceweccccccee 


.. $46,110.74 
32,120.02 


Net for SQPP1US. ... 566.68 e065 

This company sets aside $4 per station, which is divided into 
two classes, voluntary and involuntary reserve funds. 

The voluntary reserve fund is $3 per station year, and is 
used to reconstruct exchanges and lines which in the judgment 
of the management need it, where decreased maintenance 
charges and lessened likelihood of destruction would result. 

The involuntary reserves are $1 per station year, and are 
supposed to reconstruct lines and exchanges which are de- 
stroyed by sleet or fire. In other words, where reconstruction 
has to be done. 

The reserves are fully adequate, and will take care of usual 
reconstruction. 

One of the most interesting bits of information concerning 
this company is the subdivision of the earnings. 





There is invested in exchanges and exchange construction 
practically $240,000. 

The earnings of exchanges for one year amounted to $69,448, 
or about $25 per station. 

The cost of operating the exchanges was $38,202. 

The profit from operation of exchanges was $31,246, or 15 
per cent on the investment. 

The operating cost percentage was 59 per cent. 

The farm lines have an investment of $137,000. The net sta- 
tion earnings were $15,422, and the net cost was $9,709, making 
a profit of $5,713, or a little more than 4 per cent upon the 
investment. The ratio of operating expense was 63 per cent. 

The earnings averaged $17 per station and it cost $10.70 to 
operate it. If you add fixed charges of $4 for reserves and $9 
for interest, you can see that farm lines cost the company 
$23.70 per year—nothing under $2 per month will show a rea- 


sonable profit. 


The toll lines have an investment of $375,000, or $94 per sta- 
tion. 

The tolls earned a gross of $77,314, but all excess charges, 
commissions and extras were allowed, to the extent of $24,244, 
making a net toll clearing of $53,070, or $13 a station. 
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It cost $17,070 to operate the lines, leaving a profit for re- 
serves, interest and dividends of $36,000. 

This shows an earning percentage close to ten per cent. The 
cost of operation bears a ratio of 32 per cent to the earnings. 

These toll earnings figures are very important. In a toll 
country, the earning of 10 per cent upon the investment shows 
that most of the companies are losing money on tolls. And it 
goes to prove that the toll rates of North Dakota are now at 
a reasonable figure. 





A general division of earnings shows an average rental of 
$21.76 and a toll earning of $13. 

People of North Dakota pay 6 cents a day for telephone serv- 
ice, 

They should pay 7 cents a day for the quality of service 
they get. 

The investment increased from $938,806.55 to $977,975.41,, or 
an increase of $39,168.86. 

The net station receipts grew from $117,785.30 to $137,939.80 
in 1909, or an increase of $20,154.50. 

As 20 per cent increase in earnings on addition invest- 
ments is satisfactory in this territory, or $7,800, you can easily 
see that Mr. Richardson is entitled to handsome credit for 
increasing the revenue $12,300 a year without any increase in 
investment. 

The actual operation expense decreased $3,500 during the 
same period and service visibly improved, too. 

The liabilities average $243 per station. More than half of 
this burden is carried by the toll lines; $126 per station can be 
allotted to tolls and $117 to rental points. Of this $47 can be 
charged to farm lines. 

The net rental earnings applicable to reserves, interest and 
dividends are $36,268—nearly, or $9 per station. 

The net toll earnings applicable to the 
$36,000, or $9 per station. 

The items run neck and neck, and give us most interesting 
data. ; 

The company anticipates a great deal of work this year. 
New toll lines: 

Mandan to Stanton. 

Mandan to Cannon Ball. 

Cannon Ball to Mott. 

Cannon Ball to Nosodak. 

Underwood to Turtle Lake. 

This totals 230 miles, and will cost $55,000. 


same items are 


Additional circuits are as follows: Fargo to Carrington, 140 
miles No. 10 copper; Dickinson to Beach, 82 miles No. 10 
copper; Carrington to Turtle Lake, 190 miles No. 10 copper. 
This totals $29,180. 


The Valley City exchange has been half rebuilt and the other 
half will be done this spring at a cost of $6,000. 





The company has acquired the Dickinson exchange from 
the Hughes brothers and a common battery system will be 
installed at once. 


To show how the toll receipts run, read the following: 
I, Fg edd sonbkcdweeh eb eed weeded adv aaenanns $6,010 


eI Sg aha Sas tt wit rusaigdats ptatene eiercui eas ataohepelens 5,225 
EE scr e catinwcttwtnnanncadthasevns seeeasekn cape 4,448 
EE SD oo ck boa awn eeew eke 1a neem en 4,262 
PN ois win tte bE wesagncia sce aeaaee teduees 5,430 
IE I os sateen Secs cain ¢ Waters areas ates mise aes 5,536 
NE ROI ch Sk a te a ips Bent sha ate o ga ela aiets 5,552 
IE VIN cos 2 Se eg a Se a ee ae ae 6,281 
Phi s isis ned en Rida a hanes seeing ns sean igla eens 7,125 
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EE I ano ccosd eisin gs Si sine Saihia leis te ee Wis Da RIeO Seeare la 9,010 
a Te oe Teor oo Seer rere eee re 9,626 
eee SO a 5 ida chert. eekneidastaccnibaaan 8,806 


Note the distinctive rise in toll activity beginning at harvest 
time. 

Gross toll receipts for 1908 averaged $61,715, and in 1909 
they showed $77,315, a gain of $15,600, or 25 per cent. 

There is not a more promising telephone company in Amer- 
Operating in the very heart of North Dakota, covering 
her most fertile territory, no company has a better founda- 
tion upon which to build successfully. 

The company has no bonds, but it offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a bond investment. 

If it should choose to fund the floating debt, a bond issue 
of $300,000 would offer one of the safest investments in Amer- 
ica. It earns nearly five times the amount of bond interest on 
$300,000 of 5’s. 

The renewal reserve program will gladden the heart of any 
conservative banker or investor, and could not help but meet 
with approval. 

Fargo has had good luck since she admitted the North 
Dakota Independent Telephone Company. The city now has 
one of the finest hotels in the country, which undoubtedly was 
built to accommodate the vast army of manufacturers’ agents, 
who are supplying the needs of a large and well organized 
telephone company. 

Let all commerce clubs take warning. 

The president of the company is H. R. Lyon, of Minneapolis. 
Mr. Lyon has been a resident of Mandan for nearly thirty 
years. He is a banker, has great flour mills and chains cf 
elevators, and has numerous interests. He is a quiet man, plain 
in speech, powerful in action, and when one realizes what this 
one man has done single-handed in North Dakota, he will be 
sure that the company is in good hands. 

The vice-president is Mr. J. D. Brown, of Minneapolis, for 
many years a banker at Hope. He is a fine running mate for 
Mr. Lyon, and his hobby may be said to be accounting. No 
telephone company has such an accurate set of records. 

Mr. L. D. Richardson is general manager and has been in 
the telephone business for twelve years that I know of, and 
many before, too. He has made a signal success in showing 
that some consolidations do really result in true economy. Mr. 
Richardson has his troubles all right, especially since North 
Dakota had her first sleet storm in 1908. You will notice that 
the company has set aside $1 per station year to offset the 
newly formed habit. 

His hobby is SERVICE, and he rides it as hard as Mr. 
Gary does. If you do not believe it, ask any traveling man. 

The North Dakota Independent Telephone Company is des- 
tined to stand among the giants of the telephone business. 


ica. 





Moral:—And the rain descended and the floods came, and 
the winds blew and beat upon the house, and it fell not, because 
it was founded upon a rock. 





Eastern New York Independent Properties Combined. 

Four certificates showing the merging of local Independent 
telephone companies into the Commercial Union Telephone 
Company, of Troy, have been filed in the office of the secre- 
tary of state at Albany, N. Y. The companies which now 
pass out of existence are: Rensselaer Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, of Rensselaer; Saratoga Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, of Saratoga Springs; New Union Telephone Com- 
pany, of Troy, and the Watervliet & Green Island Home Tele- 
phone Company, of Watervliet. The stock of the four com- 


panies was bought some time ago by the Commercial Union 
Telephone Company, which will now operate the combined 
property with headquarters in Troy. 









The most satisfactory manner of placing line reinforce- 
ments, commonly known as storm guys, is a question which 
has been given much merited consideration by telephone 
engineers. Their study of the problem has been along the 
line of mathematical calculation: Allowing for a factor of 
safety, the maximum stress is figured, and reinforcements, 

















Fig. 1. Diagram Illustrating Impracticability of Following a 
Regular Method of Storm Guying. 


in the form of guys, braces and fixtures, are placed to 
equalize the strain and carry the additional load over and 
above that which the pole itself will sustain. 

To establish a uniform method, applicable to all lines, 
specifications stating where reinforcements are to be made 
are adopted. In order to secure a general application no 
consideration is given to varying conditions which exist 
between different lines. Following this plan, storm guys 
are placed at intervals of five, ten, twenty or forty poles, 
in accordance with the load the line is to carry. 

There are various methods of guying: forward and back- 
head pole or anchor guys; right and left side guys to an- 
chors, trees, or stubs and anchors; and push, or push and 
pull braces. 

As to the distribution of the guys, viewed from experi- 
ment and practice, geographical conditions frequently show 
that a considerable percentage of the expense incurred is 
wasted, or rather, invested injudiciously. A line through a 
protected section—that is, where hills and trees form an 
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Fig. 2. A Forward and Back Pole Guy with Side Anchor Guys. 


almost perfect wind-break—requires few, if any, storm guys. 
Yet they will be found at regular intervals, as on an un- 
protected line. 

In one system between 10 and 15 per cent of all lines, 
taken as a whole, are protected. This is a conservative 
figure, as it is based on lines in a semi-wooded, hilly region, 
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taken together with more than an equal number of miles 
of lines through a level open country. 

To illustrate what may repeatedly occur in following a 
regular method of storm guying, Fig. 1 is presented. The 
storm-guyed pole S stands near the bottom of the valley 
and is well protected. Poles A, B, C, X, Y and 2 are 
exposed from ali directions. Does it not seem logical to 
assume that one of the exposed poles should be storm- 
guyed in place of pole S? 

At first thought it does not seem practicable to allow a 
variation of the specifications. The men doing the work 
must have some rule of guidance. But, on the other hand, 
could not this rule be made to suit each individual case by 
a man familiar with the peculiar conditions involved in 
each particular instance? Perhaps when it is shown that 
from 15 to 20 percent of the money expended on storm 
guying does not accomplish the purpose intended, more 
consideration will be given the subject. It is not impos- 
sible that the requirements of the specifications, as laid 
down by the engineers, which form a basis for all con- 
struction, may be economically exceeded or omitted as 
circumstances warrant in this particular line of work. 

Observations have been made from time to time to ascer 
tain if the cause of line breaks could be attributed to a 
weakness due to either poor construction or maintenance. 























Fig. 3. A One-Side Guy to an Anchored Stub. 


Frequently a pole weakened by decay is found, and usually 
this is considered the starting point of the disaster. These 
studies have developed but little practical information; 
none, at least, which warrants a departure from the present 
methods. 

Storm guys are placed for two distinct reasons: First, 
to prevent line breaks; and second, to establish a stopping 
point should a general break occur. How far the present 
scheme may be successful in its aim is shown in the fol- 
lowing. It is surprising to note what a small percentage 
of breaks are stopped by storm-guyed poles under the reg: 
ular interval system. 

The following figures were secured from personal obser- 
vation while in the service of the A. T. and T. Co. The 
volume of data may not be sufficient to establish a general 
average, but is used merely as an illustration and is au- 
thentic: 

In eleven breaks, involving between seven and eight hun- 
dred poles, making a total of twenty-two stopping points, 
seven were stopped by corner poles, nine by large straight 
line poles, and six by storm-guyed poles. Seven corners 
and nine storm-guyed poles went down. In two particular 
cases right-angle corners, each built on two poles, went 
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down, and the break continued to a large pole in one case, 
and a light single corner pole in the other. 

It seems safe to say that if storm-guyed poles are in- 
tended to carry the additonal strain, the present factor of 
safety is not applicable in all cases. In considering storm 
guys as preventers of line breaks, it is evident that their 
exact location has not as yet been established with any 
degree of certainty to accomplish the desired purpose. 

Could not practical observation and experience be com- 
bined with theory in this branch of construction and secure 
a greater margin of safety? 

The accompanying illustrations show the various meth- 
ods of storm guying. A forward and back pole guy with 
side anchor guys is shown in Fig. 2. Fig. 3 shows one side 
guy to an anchored stub. Fig. 4 shows a push brace and 
a push and pull brace; the former equal to one side anchor, 
and the latter equal to anchor guys in both directions. 

Instead of head pole guys as shown in Fig. 2, head 
anchor guys are substituted when the line load exceeds 
forty wires. Forward and back pole guys are not entirely 
satisfactory because of the difficulty experienced in equal- 
izing the tension. A slack guy is now in most cases a use- 
less one, for under a sudden strain the top of the pole is 
very liable to snap at the point where the guy is attached. 
It is also a very difficult matter to attach a brace to a 
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Fig. 4. A Push Brace and a Push and a Pull Brace. 


pole. The present method lacks sufficient strength to with- 
stand a twisting strain. 

Anchor guys, if kept at proper and equal tensions, are 
the most satisfactory. Present good practice is to place 
them as shown in Fig. 5 (solid lines). The dotted lines 
in Fig. 5 show another direction of the line, changing the 
relation of the anchors entirely. By setting the anchors 
at a 90-degree angle from the direction of the line the 
strain in every case would be divided between two guys. 
It would not be any more difficult to secure right-of-way 
and in many places anchors could be set in the highway, 
where if a right angle location is used a stub is required 
across the highway. Anchors on private property could be 
placed nearer the fence line, and still secure the proper 
lead for the guy. 

Some methods which have been considered in the past 
are now being brought forward by construction men for a 
more thorough test. One of the most favorably oonsidered 
is the double pole scheme of setting two poles together. 
Whether this is more economical than to set one pole large 
enough to sustain the load of both is yet to be determined. 





South African Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, is the headquarters of the only 
society for members of the electrical profession in South 
Africa. This is the recently organized South African In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. Its officers are as~follows: 
President, C. W. R. Campbell, Germiston; vice-presidents, 
W. Elsdon Dew, Knights, and M. Rohmann, Johannesburg; 
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treasurer, T. J. Armstrong, Johannesburg; secretary, Fred 
Rowland, Johannesburg. 

The list of foundation members shows names of men in 
charge of important electrical work in South Africa, and 
the following responsible employes in the telephone indus- 
try. Samuel Antony Burnett, telephone department, Troye- 
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Fig. 5. 


ville, Johannesburg; Martin Rohmann, telegraph and tele- 
phone departments, Johannesburg. 

The society now has 71 members, 65 associate members, 
14 associates and 8 students. 





Master Reports in Case of.Ozark Bell vs. Springfield, Mo. 

Judge Willard P. Hall,, of Kansas City, as referee in the 
injunction proceedings of the Ozark Bell Telephone Co. 
against the City of Springfield, Mo., has decided that the 
Bell company has no right to restrai nthe enforcement of 
anordinance limiting rates. The testimony was volumi- 
nous, and, according to Judge Hall, showed that the pre- 
scribed rates woul dforce the company to operate at a 


loss, but other considerations induced him to decide in 
favor of the city. It is likely that the case will be ap- 
pealed. 





A Case of Sleet Storm Damage. 
Among the many types of sleet storm damage which are 
represented in the photographs sent to TELEPHONY by its 
friends, there are few showing damage in a residence distriet 

















Interesting Example of Sleet Storm Damage on Residential Street. 


where there are no trees to fall on the wires and supply a 
weight additional to that of the sleet. It is for that reason 
that the accompanying photograph, which was taken at 
Marion, Indiana, after a storm last year, is of particular in- 
terest. Expert construction men will be likely to find point- 
ers of value on closely examining the photograph. 



















In considering the rural patron, the best thing to do is to 
remember our motto, “Look for the Shield” and point it 
out to him. The Shield is our emblem of protection, and 
we should not forget that it is intended for all classes. 
Bring the farmer in under it, and protect him the same as 
you are protected, and you have a good fighting warrior; 
but stand behind the Shield and ask him to protect you at 
his sacrifice, and you’ll probably find him fighting on the 
other side. 

Did some one ask how can we do this? You know the 
telephone needs of your rural patron better than any one 
else, or than he knows himself. It is your duty as an In- 
dependent telephone mar to figure them out, and make 
your interest coincide with his, or yov must call your work 
a failure. 

When you stand behind the Shield and ask them to pro- 
tect you, at the sacrifice of their own best interests, you are 
becoming so close a relative of the Bell company that you 
had better name yourself Bell and be done with it. 

If you are worthy to be called Independent figure it out 
so that by giving him the service he requires you are 
benefiting your patron at the same time he is benefiting 
you, and you have a friend that will protect your interests 
while you are protecting his. 

We try to give each rural patron his two marketing 
towns, and thoroughly believe that if they call each town 
whenever they have any grain or stock to sell, and sell it to 
the best advantage, they can pay us a liberal price for the 
service they require, and still save money enough through 
this channel. But if they only have one town, and get that 
for nothing from a competitor, it is still to their advantage 
to pay us for our service. 

This is where | think our opponents fail. They make 
the proposition look good to the farmer, but pay well for 
themselves. But sooner or later your farmer will know 
what he needs, and then you have him safe with you, and 
his confidence cannot be shaken, and what you recommend 
he will know has two considerations, one for him no less than 
the one for yourself. 

Do not let anyone convince you that you can not reason 
with the Iowa or Nebraska farmer. There are some in all 
classes who will not listen to sound argument, but there 
are always many among them who have good judgment, 
and these are the leaders; and their word will be accepted 
by the majority. 

Do not be afraid of them! Get right out to their meetings 
with a good sound proposition, that has merit in it, and 
most of them will see the point and you gain their confi- 
dence by a square deal. You can get what is right, and fair, 
and a reasonable price for good service. They need it, and 
want it, and are willing to pay an honest price for it. 

In regard to the local company operating rural lines in 
competition with mutuals, it can easily, and actually must, 
build the lines better, give better service, and make the 
service pay subscribers more than the mutual lines. It will 
find that while the mutual man is telling how cheap his 
service is, its own subscribers will soon be taking the com- 
pany’s part, and showing the mutual man what he is ac- 
tually losing by having the cheapest service. 

Now if you are a live, up-to-date telephone man, you will 
bring some instances to their notice which will clearly 
prove that your superior service is worth all they pay for 
it, if the mutual lines costs them nothing. 





*Abstract of a paper read at the convention of the Iowa Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 
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The renter is constantly moving from one locality to an- 
other, and from one line to another; you should give the 
service so that when he moves onto one of your lines, he 
is an advertisement for your company; and when he moves 
from your service to the mutual he will be dissatisfied with 
the mutual at any price. 

The purely mutual company seldom governs lines as they 
should be. You can and should do this. And in so doing 
let me suggest two things, which our company has prac- 
ticed, and has found beneficial: We go over our lines at 
least twice each year and put everything in good condition. 
We put new batteries in every telephone on the line at the 
same time; gauge the voltage and amperage of each bat- 
tery, and record it in a small book, giving each subscriber 
a page, and a book for each line. When the batteries are 
taken out we have a volt-ammeter along, test each battery, 
and record the test in the book. 

When they inquire tell them each battery is scheduled 
for about so many hours of service, and by gauging the 
battery you know about how many hours the receiver has 
been off the hook; deduct the hours it has been in use, and 
you have approximately the hours each subscriber has lis- 
tened. Your knowing about how much each one listens 
materially cuts it down. Also let them know that in case 
very much listening is done, their telephone will talk weak. 
In a surprisingly short time after the listener can not be 
clearly understood, you can notice going over the line, “We 
can’t hear Brown’s, they listen too much,” etc. Every sub- 
scriber is making a record for himself. Then when you 
have an occasion to speak to them about it, they don’t hop 
up, get angry and say “Why, we never listen.” They are 
aware you know what you are talking about. Batteries that 
are of any value when taken out can be used on the pole 
changer, or placed in city service where strong batteries are 
not required, and where a trip to replace them is short and 
inexpensive. 

When needed, we place 2 cut-out between every three or 
four subscribers. This we do by dropping a line wire into 
the house, and passing it over a knife switch. In case of a 
“short” on the line you locate about where it is by opening 
the cut-out and testing. If very far from the central in bad 
weather, or when the troublemen are busy, you can hire 
one of the subscribers to go to each neighbors’ telephone 
and cut it off, while you test. When located, one telephone 
only is out; the rest are in service. 

If on a branch of the line, the balance of the line is im- 
mediately in service. Or in case they are unable to locate 
it, or get it out of the main line, opening the cut-outs each 
side of the trouble, leaves the line capable of giving more 
or less service. Frequently we have the line in working 
order again in from 15 to 30 minutes. 

In case of any one bothering the line, these switches are 
a very good thing, as you can locate the trouble within 
three or four families, and then you can almost always 
guess out the culprit from among these few. We find that 
the mere fact that you can locate it cuts out nine-tenths of 
the trouble. If time would permit, many other things of 
this character might be mentioned, but you know your own 
local conditions and people. You should make it a study 
to give the service that no mutual, or Bell company can 
give. 

Now about the small mutuals you switch for. Remember 
what we said above and protect them. Show them our in- 
terests are harmonious. 

Go out to their meetings, arrange with one line fot 
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switching service, and make an agreement to go over their 
lines twice a year, and furnish each member a pair of bat- 
teries annually. Put their line in condition and you make 
a friend of each one. They tell their neighbors, and they, 
in turn, want the same service, and you want to give it to 
them. You know, if their line is out of repair and they 
can’t get central, the operator is blamed, not the line. If 
one of your subscribers wants someone on the out-of-order 
line, your service is condemned, not the line. The time it 
takes your troublemen to go over the line would be taken 
up by the operator in hopeless ringing. 

How it has worked with us is best told in the story of 
our first contract with the Floyd Valley lines. This was 
voted to us after extensive argument by just one majority. 
This year these same farmers voted a ten-year contract, 
without a single dissenting word or vote. You can judge 
how well a farmer is satisfied, when he will tie himself up 
to a ten-year agreement. On our five and ten year con- 
tracts we get $6 a year for each subscriber, with a dollar 
rebate if paid in advance. 

The Octopus changes its plans too rapidly for us to know 
just what it is doing. But we all know what to expect, a 
very plausible, fine sounding contract, if you let them have 
all the say, but truly, having only their own interests con- 
sidered, with no regard for the other party. Every time a 
new contract comes up, you know what it will be when the 
X-ray of close inspection, and analysis, falls upon it, and 
you can read the unwritten part. Do not be afraid of them, 
go out to the meetings they call, and study the contract. 
You know what your people need, and draft the opponent’s 
ideal plan on a county map, with each patron’s name down. 
You will soon find many objectionable features, some of 
which will check nearly every man. 

Their latest ideal plan in our territory, is to have the dif- 
ferent towns connected with their toll lines, then assist the 
farmer in establishing small mutual companies to operate 
one line only; the large mutuals are among their worst 
enemies, and by keeping the small ones tied up they hope 
to handle the large ones. They give them local switching, 
on very alluring contracts, with a switching fee of from 
two to three dollars a year. By a very little inspection you 
will see that these lines are to have but one town only, and 
pay a toll to all others. This doesn’t sound so bad, but by 
a little further investigation, you will find a line that starts 
at one town, must not reach another, nor have any country 
switches, whereby they can reach others without paying 
toll. You see they don’t mention it, but are arranging for 
a big toll account. If there were a high board fence divid- 
ing each town, and one could not neighbor outside, this 
would not be so bad. But when you consider that there is 
no place where one town stops, and the next one starts, 
that the name of pumpkin vine is very appropriate to the 
rural line, that they intertwine, and that the people ex- 
change daily work with each other, that threshing rings are 
made up in regard to neighborhoods, not towns, then it 
is different. 

Call their attention to the fact that to sign the contract 
of the Octopus would mean for some of them to pay a toll 
to talk to their friends across the road, or a half mile away; 
that their neighbor, or son, or old acquaintance living on 
the next road, cannot talk to them without paying the toll. 
Also have your actual figures with you of people they know, 
show them how many of your subscribers have saved much 
more than you have charged them, by calling the two towns 


before selling or buying, and they soon figure out that it is’ 


a poor policy, if the toll company will do their local switch- 
ing free. Take your office records, show them that where 


the switching is cheapest, and the service limited, is where, 
with your toll accounts, the plan pays best, and the service 
is less. 


Show them by actual figures, which they know are 
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true, what it costs you to switch, and take care of each sub- 
scriber. 

Tell them it is from what the line saves or produces, that 
they should choose, not the first cost. If one line costs 
$6 a year and saves $12; another costs $18 and saves $50, 
they gain $26 a year by having the $18 service. They de- 
ceive themselves when they think they save $12 by taking 
the $6 service. 

Again the mutual line the Octopus recommends has no 
one to look after trouble, and the service can not be as 
good. Any one wishing to amuse himself by annoying 
others, has full swing. They are simply farmers’ mutuals 
that is all; and if one member should undertake to locate 
and stop any annoyance, it only ends in a neighborhood 
quarrel and makes bad matters worse. 

The farmer is fast realizing that he can build or plaster 
his own house, shoe his own horse, or repair his own 
watch, better than he can repair his own telephone, because 
he knows more about them. On the others his poor work 
bothers none but himself; while in trying to repair his tele- 
phone, he frequently ties up the entire line. _ 

When the big man comes, spreads out his blue-prints, 
and shows them how, by connecting with him, they can talk 
to Minneapolis, Chicago, and St. Louis, just ask the farmers 
how many times in the past year any of them have wanted 
to talk this distance. Have him tell them what the toll 
charge is for this distance. The few times they have all 
talked beyond 50 miles will surprise them. They will soon 
figure out that their daily wants are what count. 

Ask the big fellow what they will charge to build and 
operate the lines as the farmer wants them, and what they 
do charge where they do build and operate rural lines. It 
won’t take long to figure out what price they must have 
in one way or another. 

Now, in conclusion, let me repeat, and emphasize, you 
know what your local farmer needs. Give it to him, with 
good service, and charge a fair price for it. We all know 
it is better than the mutual company can give, and less 
than it will cost the monopoly to furnish it. 

The farmers’ telephone is worth many times what it costs 
him. Good service is what he wants, and he will pay a rea- 
sonable price for it. 

He is reasonable, and if you do your part, you can con- 
vince him of the facts; then you have your best friend, stick 
to him. 





Washington Railroad Commission Cannot Enforce Phys- 
ical Connection. 

In a formal opinion given to the state railroad com- 
mission, W. V. Tanner, assistant attorney general, holds 
that the commission does not have the power to order a 
physical connection between two telephone company’s 
lines. While the legislature vested the commission with 
power to order and direct physical connections between 
railroad companies, it struck from the same bill the clause 
giving to the commission power to enforce the same order 
in relation to telephone systems. The point was raised 
in Chehalis county, where an application was made for 
an order to direct a physical connection between two com- 
peting telephone lines. Upon the ruling of the assistant 
attorney general, the railroad commission has denied the 
request. 





Bell Telephone Unpopular at Pittston, Pennsylvania. 

Protesting against a proposed increase in rental from 
the Bell Telephone Company, members of the Merchants 
Association of Pittston, Pa., held an indignation meeting 
It was agreed that if the rate goes into effect the mer- 
chants will all order the telephones removed from their 
business places for a period of one year at least. 
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Answers from Experience 


Locating Trouble in Multiple Cable. 

A cable layout is shown in Fig. 1. Suppose several pairs were 
grounded one side, and we wished to clear this trouble by bridge 
location. Should we make the loop test on the 1800 feet of 
cable? Should we make the Varley on the main cable? After 
determining the distance to fault from the bridge, suppose the 
distance was 900 feet to fault, would that mean that the trouble 
was in the first lateral? This is only a hypothetical layout. You 
can assume any size cable or wire. Yill you please publish a 
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method of clearing trouble when you have conditions like this 
or nearly so? 

Your method is correct, but for the purpose of making the 
method more clear we will assume a definite case. 

If the wires are all the same size in all the cables it will 
be plain sailing. If for any cause you have different sizes, 
you will have to figure each distance first in ohms, and then 
reduce the ohms to feet by reference to your records of 
cable sizes. 

Let C be the central office, and P the point of fault, not 
knowing where P is a helper is sent to A, and the Varley 
loop test or any other loop test which can be used is ap- 
plied. The result will locate the fault 900 feet out, at the 
junction of the B branch. Then the man is sent to B and a 
second measurement taken. This time +he fault locates 1,300 
feet out of the office, at the base of the D lateral. Lastly the 
helper is sent to D and the measurement gives 1,700 feet, or P. 
This works out very well on paper, but considerable care must 
be exercised in making careful and reliable measurements and 
judgment in interpreting the results. When you have figured 
out your distance it may miss the base of a branch by many 
feet. This is not necessarily a sign that the fault is not in 
the branch, for you may have that much error in your work. 

Suppose your fault is in the main cable, but near the base 
of B branch. Take X, or Y, for instance. It figures out so 
close to the branch that you think the latter is at fault. But 
when you measure to B, the result is 900 feet more or less. 
Then the trouble is near the splice, and on account of the 
error in measurements it may be at X, Y, Z, or in the splice 
itself. Proper care in doing your work will reduce the error. 


a 





Rates and Service. 


1.—What is the uniform rate charged for residence telephones 
when giving metallic line service and long distance connections? 

What is the uniform rate charged for business telephones when 
giving metallic line service and long distance connections? 

What is the uniform rate charged for residence telephones 
when giving grounded line service and local connections only? 

What is the uniform rate charged for business telephones when 
giving grounded line service and local connections only? 

In obtaining the above information, I would like only towns of 
about 800 to 1,000 population to be considered in my state. 

2.—Taking the average length metallic line giving long distance 
connections in towns of above size, what is the average cost of 
constructing, maintaining and operating such a line per year? 
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Please answer the same question for grounded line giving local 
service only. 

3.—What is the difference in the quality of metallic line serv- 
ice and grounded line service? 

Can cross-talk be prevented when operating grounded lines 
only? 

Can cross-talk be prevented when operating metallic lines? 

4.—Which is the best kind of service, metallic line service or 
grounded line service, considering local conditions and all kinds 
of weather? 

If properly constructed, which is the safest and most secure 
from lightning currents? 

5.—Can a telephone company render good service operating a 
grounded line system where there is an electric lighting system 
in the town? 

6.—Can a telephone company render good service operating a 
full metallic line system where there is an electric lighting sys- 
tem in the town? 

7.—Which is recognized by the most experienced telephone men 
to be the best standard, grounded line service or metallic line 
service? 

8.—Can a telephone exchange be operated on a fair, living 
basis when selling grounded line service or metallic line service 
at the rate of $1.50 per month for residence telephones and $2.00 
per month for business telephones? 

If so, would these rates be sufficient to maintain an exchange 
in a town of 800 to 1,000 people, operate the exchange and give 
good service? 

Do you think that $2 per month for residence telephones and 
$2.50 per month for business telephones is too much, or is an 
unreasonable rate to charge for either grounded line or metallic 
line service with long distance connection or without long dis- 
tance connection in a town of 800 to 1,000 inhabitants? 


1.—In view of the fact that an apparently appropriate 
rate for a plant in one district might result in loss where 
the local conditions are different, it is impractical to gen- 
eralize on a case to answer your question. There is in 
the telephone business too much assumption that a rate 
can be determined by asking other people what they are 
charging, and then trying to get along on a little less, 
or make an undue profit by charging a little more. Where 
there is an investment of several thousand dollars in an 
exchange it will pay any board of directors te spend sufh- 
cient money to have an expert prepare a report showing 
what investment will be required initially, and each year 
for a number of years, to properly develop the territory on 
the most economical basis; what organization and money 
will be required for operating and maintaining it; how 
much will have to be set aside for depreciation reserve, 
etc. Then there enters the question of the rate which 
must be paid on bonds, if the plant is bonded, or the divi- 
dend which should be paid to stockholders to attract 
money for development as is required. But determina- 
tion of these things requires a very careful investigation of 
local conditions, which may be entirely different in one 
exchange or group of exchanges from those prevailing 





TO WIRE CHIEFS AND MAINTENANCE MEN. 

Clearing of troubles which occur in your exchange, 
inside or outside, may be made the subject of short, prac- 
tical letters which will interest other telephone men 
These TeLEPHoNny will gladly publish, ‘f illustrated by 
diagrams or photographs. Simply write a description of 
the nature of the trouble, tests and location, cause found, 
and method of repair. Payment will be made for all 
letters published. 











even fifty miles distant, and sometimes in the next town. 

Our only suggestion to a company which is not definitely 
informed on these conditions, or familiar with the method 
of making such an investigation is that the most profit- 
able way to spend a few dollars is to employ an expert 
consulting engineer to find out just what is right, and 
get things going on a basis which wiil be permanently 
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profitable. It is a good deal cheaper to spend this sum 
at the start, and be sure of a definite profit every year, 
than to run the risk of losing several thousand dollars a 
little at a time. As your plant is small, if you will co-op- 
erate with an engineer you could probably get him to 
give you a list of questions to answer, and from your 
answers he could afford to make up a fairly thorough 
report for $50, perhaps less. You would get the benefit 
of his advice through several years. 

2—We should find it necessary to have a scale map 
showing the distribution through the town of your tele- 
phones using long distance, and information which would 
enable us to determine definitely just what method of 
construction is used. We don’t know whether you ought 
to charge twice as much as the nearest exchange with 
the same number of subscribers, or can make money for 
It would take a clairvoyant to answer your ques- 
The right thing to do is to take the figures of your 
own plant and analyze them and get definite facts, if you 
are trying to put a fair charge on your service. Get down 
to fundamental principles and apply them to your plant, 
and you can’t go astray. 

3.—Metallic line service in an exchange properly built 
of high grade, modern material, is free from cross-talk 
and ringing troubles, the existence of which is most ex- 
asperating to the average subscriber. 

Grounded line service cannot be given extensively with- 
out these troubles. 


less. 


tion. 
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Furthermore, if you expect to connect subscribers on 
grounded lines to long distance lines, you are bound to 
give them a poor service, due to the impossibility of get- 
ting as good transmission, and the fact that the connec- 
tion is almost sure to be noisy. Cross-talk can be pre- 
vented only by the use of metallic lines properly erected. 

4.—The answer to the preceding question shows in de- 
tail some of the reasons why metallic line service is far 
superior to grounded line service. This superiority is 
especially evident in bad weather. Metallic circuits are 
likely to cause you less trouble from lightning. 

5.—We have never seen one smart enough to do it. 

6.—Yes, if its lines are put up by a good construction 
man and there is a thorough understanding that the elec- 
tric light company is to co-operate with the telephone com- 
pany in obtaining a reasonable distance between lines on 
all new work. 

7—Not only do telephone men recognize that metallic 
line service is immeasurably superior to grounded line 
service, but the public is in almost every town coming to 
the point where it realizes that although grounded line 
service, such as it is, can be rendered more cheaply than 
metallic line service, it is glad to pay the difference in cost 
for the sake of having the superior product. Even rural 
lines are being equipped with metallic steadily 
in many parts of the country, because the farmer will not 
stand for a poor telephone connection. 

8.—The answer to No..1 will apply also to this. 


circuits 


From Judges and Juries 


By A. H. 


Obstruction of Access to Abutting Property. 

There is a point of law which I wish you would advise through 
Telephony. 

The town board has granted me the privilege, by franchise, to 
use the alleys and cross the streets to set poles and string wires 
for telephone purposes. We have built a line of wires down a 
certain street and it has been there for five or six years, and 
there has never been a complaint until this last summer when 
a person put up a building, running back to the alley line. He 
has put an opening door just where the pole stands. Now, can 
he compel me, through law, to move that pole, and if he can 
compel me to move it, who must bear the expense of it, the 
telephone company or the man who wants it moved? The pole 
is no obstruction to the uSe of the alley as a highway. 


An owner of land abutting on a highway in which stands 
a telephone line has a right to pass freely and without obstruc- 
tion from his land to the street and back again. So long as 
he is not obstructed in his ingress to and egress from the 
land, he has no legal cause to complain. Detroit City Ry. 
Co., vs. Mills, 85 Mich., 634. e Am. Alec. Cases, 383; Patter- 
son Ry. Co. vs. Grundy, 51 N. J. Equity, 213, 4 Am. Elec. 
Cases, 173. But if the land owner is deprived of the privi- 
lege of access to his property he is entitled to compensation 
for its loss. Mortimer vs. N. Y. Elec. Ry. Co., 129 N. Y., 81; 
29 N. E., 5; Donovan vs. Allert, 11 N. Dakota, 229; 91 N. 
Y., 441; 58 L. R. A., 775. On these principles the land owned 
would have the right of ingress to and egress from his prop- 
erty in spite of the fact that your pole was in position before 
he built his building. 
it at your own expense. 


He can therefore compel you to move 
McMillan on Tel. Law, Sec. 91. 


State Court No Longer Restrained By Federal. 

On March 14, 1904, the city council of New Decatur, Ala- 
bama, repealed its franchise granted the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. several years earlier, and on May 3 of the 
same year ordered it to take out its poles and other_portions of 
its system. On its failure to do so, the city ordered its attor- 
ney to file suit in the state courts to oust the company from the 





McMillan 


streets. The company then asked for an injunction from Judge 
Jones of the federal court, seeking to restrain the city from 
taking this action. The city was temporarily restrained from 
instituting suit and the matter has been before Judge Jones 
since 1904, but was recently referred to Judge Grubb. The in- 
junction was asked by the telephone company on the grounds 
that the case involved was one arising under the constitution 
of the United States. The court held otherwise and the in- 
junction was dissolved. 





Use of Streets in Kansas. 


Under the Kansas statutes, the right to build a telephone line 
in and over streets and highways is directly granted by the state, 
and the mayor and council of a city are powerless to prevent 
such use. The council has authority to provide by ordinance 
reasonable rules regulating the use of the streets and alleys for 
that purpose by defining where and in what manner a telephone 
company shall erect and maintain its fixtures. It is the duty of 
a telephone company contemplating the exercise of the right 
granted by the state, to ask the mayor and council to prescribe 
reasonable regulations for the exercise of the right before plac- 
ing any of their poles and structures on the streets and other 
public grounds of the city; hut, if the mayor and council re- 
fused to prescribe such regulations upon application, the com- 
pany may build its lines upon the streets and alleys in such a 
manner as shall not incommode the public in the use of the 
streets and alleys so occupied, and the city authorities are not 
at liberty to treat the structures so erected as a nuisance. 

Such were the holdings of the Supreme Court of Kansas in a 
controversy between the New Hope Telephone Company and 
the city of Concordia. The company had built and was operat- 
ing its lines in Cloud county, outside the city, and in 1908 ap- 
plied to the mayor and council for the passage of an ordinance 
permitting it to build into and through the: city and to fix con- 
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ditions for the exercise of that right, but the application was 
arbitrarily refused and the company was denied the right to 
enter the city upon any condition whatever. The company 
built into the city without permission and commenced to do 
business. Two days after the city officers cut down the poles, 
but the company set them up again and applied for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the city from further interference. A restrain- 
ing order granted against the city was set aside by the district 
judge, who, at the same time, enjoined the company from main- 
taining a line in the city limits. The decision of the Supreme 
Court reverses and sets aside the order of the district judge 
and establishes the right of the company to do business in the 
city. New Hope Tel. Co. vs. City of Concordia, 106 Pac., 35. 








Issuance of Directories Enjoined. 

At Fort Worth, Kansas, the J. J. Langever Service has 
asked the district court to restrain by injunction the South- 
western Telegraph & Telephone Company from issuing its 
new directories because the name Langever appears in con- 
nection with the name of a competing company. If the 
injunction is granted the company will be forced to sus- 
pend the distribution of 9,000 directories and the 5,000 al- 
ready distributed will have to be recalled. The telephone 
company estimates that the granting of the injunction will 
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cause it a loss of $5,200. At the outset the telephone com- 
pany asked that the case be transferred to the United States 
District Court on the ground that it was a citizen of New 
York. The application was overruled for the time. The 
suit is the outgrowth of a trade name warfare which has 
been carried on by rival concerns for three years. J. J. 
Langever, organizer of the J. J. Langever Company, sold 
his stock in the enterprise to J. V. Gillespie, who con- 
tinued to operate under the name “The J. J. Langever 
Company, Incorporated.” Langever organized the Lang- 
ever service. He alleges that he recently paid the rival 
concern $100 to abandon the use of his name in its adver- 
tising. In the new directory the company appears as the 
Langever Paint & Paper Company, and it is to this use of 
his name that the plaintiff objects. 
Are Pennsylvania Companies Exempt From School Taxes? 
At Harrisville, Pennsylvania, action has been brought in the 
Dauphin County court by the Bell Telephone Company to pre- 
vent the city of Harrisville from collecting city or school taxes. 
Tl» telephone company contends that it is a public service cor- 
poration, paying a state tax, and therefore, like lighting com- 
panies, street railway companies, etc., exempt from all local 





taxation except state capitol taxes. 


Manitoba Telephone Report for 1909 


The report of the telephone commissioners for the year 
1909 was laid on the table of the Manitoba legislature last 
week by Hon. Robt. Rogers, minister of telephones and 
telegraphs. Mr. Rogers made no remarks on the report, 
which read as follows: 

“Your telephone commissioners respectfully submit their 
second annual report, for the year ending December 31, 
1909. During the year 53 new agencies have been added. 
The system now comprises a total of 233 agencies con- 
nected together with long distance pole lines, as compared 
with a total of 180 agencies at the commencement of the 
year and 140 when the system was purchased two years 
ago. These agencies comprise 88 exchanges and 145 call 
offices; 362 miles of long distance lines have been added to 
the system, 137 miles of which are on new pole lines con- 
structed for the purpose. This now makes a total of 5,180 
miles of long distance lines. When the system was taken 
over there were 3,350 miles, an increase in three years of 
1,380 miles. The number of subscribers now connected with 
the system is 25,300, of which 3,900 are owned and operated 
by different municipalities. In addition to this 3,900 (which 
serve entirely farmers in rural districts), the government has 
3,300 rurals, making a total of 7,000 farmers receiving serv- 
ice, leaving a total of approximately 18,000 subscribers in the 
villages, towns and cities. 

“Of this total number 5,000 were added this year, an in- 
crease of approximately 11,000 subscribers to the system 
since owned and operated by government 

The total annual revenue from all sources is now $788,444, 
as compared with $648,000 for the previous year, an increase 
of $140,444. This revenue is composed of the following: 


1909 1908 
CI ok da oc trae dow te wrod ecare Se 563,125 $475 361 
Long distance tolls............. 198,812 153,014 
i CR dec cue aw ceeds bos be mae 26,507 19,657 


These additions to the system have involved the expendi- 
ture of $968,035.22 on capital account, but with a further 
expenditure this year of $82,000 to complete rural lines built 
last year approximately 2,000 more subscribers will be 
added, thereby increasing the annual rental by $40,000. 
Total capitalization of the system to date is $5,102,977.78. 


“The necessary maintenance and repairs have been made 
to the system, thus sustaining it in a high state of efficiency; 
the expenditure in this way alone amounts to $170,000, cov- 
ering material, labor, and expenses, and your commission- 
ers do not hesitate to say that while the government sys- 
tem surpasses many other telephone systems in point of 
equipment and efficiency, it is second to none. 

“The reduction of rates which was put into effect last 
April, reduced the annual revenue on the contracts existing 
at that date by $45,237.56. Of this amount $9,876 applies 
to the farmers’ rural line service; the reduction for this 
class of service being from $24 to $20 for the year. 

“While the applications for farmers’ rural line service 
were numerous at the old rate, the number was greatly in- 
creased by the reduction previously referred to. A total of 
5,000 applications were received during the year, but owing 
to many of them being widely scattered, it was only pos- 
sible to approve for installation 3,874. 

“It was not until after the reduction in April that it was 
possible to ascertain the number of new subscribers it would 
be necessary to lay out work for. Securing signatures to 
the applications and laying out the work and getting ma- 
terial on the ground occupied several months. As the ap- 
plications came pouring in it was deemed necessary to lay 
the work out on a large scale in order to take care of the 
demand in the near future, as well as for the present, and 
it is principally on this account that a larger proportion of 
the applications have not been placed in service during the 
year. However, it will take but the expenditure of $82,000 
to connect up the balance of the approved applications. 

“As evidence of the facilities for taking care of long dis- 
tance business, the increase in revenue for 1909 is very satis- 
factory. It will, however, be necessary to extend this part 
of the system considerably during 1910, by increasing the 
number of circuits and by extensions into new territory. 

“A new exchange building has been erected in the City of 
Portage La Prairie, and the installation of a new common 
battery switchboard is just about completed and is to be 
put into serice on March 1. In order to install this system 
it was necessary to rebuild the outside plant, and add there- 
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to considerable aerial and underground cables. When com- 
pleted this will give the subscribers at Portage La Prairie 
the very best equipment and service. This change was found 
necessary on account of the old system and premises being 
entirely outgrown. 

“In the City of Brandon it was found necessary to install 
a new switchboard in order to take care of the long distance 
traffic centering at that point. This has been completed 
and has effected a vast improvement on former conditions. 

“In the city of Winnipeg we now have 12,717 subscribers’ 
stations in use. This is an increase of 2,654 over the year 
1908 and 3,541 more than when the system was purchased. 
The new branch exchange at Fort Rouge was put into serv- 
ice in March, 1909, with 900 subscribers, which has since 
grown to 1,300, and thus commenced the multi-office ex- 
change service for Winnipeg. Another branch exchange 
building has been commenced, located on Sherbrook street 
near Portage avenue. This exchange will have an ultimate 
capacity of 10,000 lines, and it is expected it will be ready 
for service about August, 1910. 

“Plans are also being prepared for a third branch ex- 
change, to be located in the telephone building corner of 
McDermott and Charles streets, which will also have an 
ultimate capacity of 10,000 lines, and will be cut into service 
at the same time as the Sherbrook exchange. 

“Plans are also being prepared for another new building 
on the property now owned by the government at the cor- 
ner of Burrows avenue and Salter street. This exchange 
will have a capacity of 5,600 lines, but will not likely be re- 
quired till 1911; when this is completed the exchanges in 
the City of Winnipeg will have a capacity of 40,400 lines. 

(Signed) W. H. Hayes, Comissioner Engineer; H. J. 
Horan, Commissioner Auditor; F. C. Paterson, Chairman, 


Commission. 
Financial Statement. 
The following figures of receipts and expenditures accom- 
panied the report of the telephone commisisoners: 
Receipts outstanding as at December 31st, 1909: 
NIE as. ecaia tl eat a. hho tien, ara ear $ 46,800.06 
Tolls 13,189.72 


$ 59,989.78 
____$ 59,989.78 





Revenue for the year 


I oon ous Sra eoisias S06 aS Sale $543,192.10 
I I ic bled gcse alae ote aot 26,660.00 
Long Gistance tolis.......cscccecs 201,437.31 
MINE = sata aidcs Ba aa reer a tc em mag 3,540.71 
Rents from real estate........... 250.00 


$775,080.12 


Less cash in rebates in conse- 

quence of reduction: 

In rentals after April 1st........ $ 8,102.30 
Amount written off owing to can- 

cellation of contracis: 

Trrecoverable amounts .......... 9,834.85 
WRMONOGE GCGPREES «ccc vccccvwsnd $ 1,956.33 
INE, aio crate buted omic ee eee 7,878.52 

$ 9,834.85 
————$ 17,937.15 
Revenue for the year.............. 757,142.97 
$817,132.75 
Deduct outstanding as at Dec. 31 

1909: 

| ATE 

ce en ne Se ne Penne ee ee Pee 21,684.94 

OE ee er iret Me 1,983.82 

——————$ 63,123.58 
CR OEE. 6.0. vs 'nncinig cieassieaanie 754,009.17 
Expenditure for operation and 


maintenance of system for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1908-1909: 
Balance brought from year 1908. 
Less uncollectable accounts: 
Amount 1308, deduct from reve- 
nue 


$ 27,418, 45 


i) 


5,722.1 


$ 21,696.32 


$ 21,696.32 
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Expenditure for years, operating: 


ewe See, DORE cocci cece wiser es $ 13,931.77 
Salaries, com., and mess. service 190,545.44 
Traveling expenses ............- 1,253.80 
Postage and telegrams .......... 1,583.84 
POD. .i:0% sno Soe ca carp aoeenbe 6,906.80 
PE 5a aoG halos <Sacek nade 5,355.85 
$219,577.50 
EOD .adins phck ona kesudaeeann 


10,454.04 


Maintenance: 


ee ee RE a oes hack ce haeeen $ 1,159.75 

pO rr er eer 57,330.03 

Teaming, freight, GtC........<ss. 4,057.66 

en Lr re 82,483.62 

Board and traveling ............. 27,081.14 

Re ere er eee 1,074.45 
———_-——- $173,123.65 

General: 

eT ree Terre errr re of 

NR aos a nie one a Gulshan 1,818.84 

I, | ioe avcinneneecn aie ati 1,292.49 

Head office building upkeep...... 1,013.35 

SRE, hc khccdcseccaadneg sauan 1,783.56 
—_———$ 38,513.79 

PN. koko ss bewas es eens 11,961.52 





$453,626.50 
6,889.10 
——$ 460,515.60 


$ 482,211.92 


¥ 


Interest on overdraft on bank.... 





Capital expenditure, year Dec. 31, 1908-09: 
Balance on construction account with dept. 
St SO Be. Pe with eres ceude ise edaewawes 
Expended in constructicn—toll and exchange 
lines and equipment of exchanges for year 


113,750.66 


1909: 
AMGUBE MOT DUM ALT 6 66ckisccccnicvrcwowased 959,642.13 
Tel. system of Muni. of Turtle Mountain 
WI iro os xcs crnetccaes eteceeienesieaen 8,784.85 
—————-$ 968,426.98 
$1,082,177.64 
MrnenGiture on: rend. COGN. occ ce cccncetiscccsswicnss's 90,149.41 
$1,172,327.05 
Lees valie thKen OVEr DY COME. c6s.cccicccccvsecveseens 204,291.83 


bo 
bw | 


$ 968,035.: 


Expenditure for construction of toll and exchange 

lines and exchange equipment for year, Dec. 31. 
SD» ie Gwad odin kod ou se eeN ane dees PROSE ARETE SS 912,693.80 
COE CIID giao. 5.6 68 ot ele Weiss 4 ak Rs CGS OH OS RKY 46,948.33 
$ 959,642.13 

Summary 

a6 io 55 tm Coe Owe eee seee an aaTe ee $212,441.50 

TOC rr Oe ee 173,123.65 
-——————-$ 385,565.15 
COBSTEUCHION sce vecesccecesces Ree eT eee, eek 787,409.45 
CRE Gt TE ok ko sis cri aciea gy  Fesbssebenene aes cone bees 12,231.89 


$3,041,134.34 





Subscribers Object to Deferred Completion of Calls. 

Residents of Alameda, Cal., are circulating a petition 
which will be submitted to the Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, asking for the discontinuance of the sys 
tem whereby “central” takes the telephone number of a 
subscriber and calls later if the line asked for is busy. 

This new rule, which went into effect about two months 
ago, is said to be the cause of most of the delay in get- 
ting “Central” when a subscriber takes down the receiver 
to call a number. The rule was put into effect to accom- 
modate subscribers, but there is general opposition to it 
throughout the city. 

When a line is busy the operator is obliged to take the 
caller’s number and make a record of it, with the number 
asked for, on cards that are given to each operator in the 
office. The time taken in making these slips out and watch- 
ing to determine when a line is not busy and then call- 
ing the subscriber is said to be the cause of delay that is 
being experienced. 

Subscribers say they are more annoyed than otherwise 
by the call to the telephone after they have been told the 
line is busy and prefer the old system where they call again 
when a few minutes have elapsed. 








a 





Cost of Construction Service Telephone Line 
in Cuba 


The following costs relate to a telephone line constructed 
in Cuba in 1908 during the building of the $800,000 water- 
works for the city of Camaguey. The line was constructed 
similar to the lines built by the U. S. Reclamation Service 
in the west for its irrigation projects. It was the intention 
to use the line to facilitate the construction of the pipe 
main and reservoir and on completion the telephone would 
serve aS a permanent means of communication with the 
reservoir and pumping plant, the latter being located about 
15 miles north of the city. 

The labor consisted mostly of Spaniards, some Cubans 
and a few Jamaicans. The latter were used mostly in the 
pole raising gangs. One method of raising poles is shown 
in the accompanying engraving. .As the poles were of 
tions of the line they 


shown below was the actual cost per pole. A total of 333 
poles were purchased from farmers living in the vicinity 
and were delivered along the line for $3 per pole. They 
were hauled. on ox carts an average distance of about 10 
miles. 

The poles were spaced 46 ms. (161 ft.) apart except where 
road crossings required a 60 m. (197 ft.) span, or where 
angles in the line made it necessary to shorten the span. 
Guys of % in.steel cables were used to guy poles at an- 
gles in the line when the throw was more than 3 m. (10 ft.) 
and when the poles were not considered sufficiently firm. 
Short anchor posts 1.2 m. long were set in the ground 1 
m. and the cable fastened by means of a threaded eye bolt 
passing through the post. The poles were 7.5 m. (25 ft.) 

long except at _ road 





were rasied by means of 
a small gin-pole with 
block and tackle. The 
following description of 
the work is taken from 
the report made in the 
department at the time: 

The telephone line ex- 
tends from a temporary 
station adjacent to the 
site where will be built 
the pump house for the 
Camaguey water-works 
to the office of the de- 
partment of public works 
in Camaguey, a distance 
of about 25 kilometers 
or 15 miles. The portion 








crossings, where 9 m 
(30 ft.) poles were used, 
and all were placed in 
the ground 1.5 m. (5 ft.) 
and thoroughly tamped 
in place, 3 men tamping 
to 1 shoveling. No poles 
whose least diameter was 
less than 5 ins. were 
used. 

The holes for the 
poles were dug by sub- 
contract, and as there 
was no foreman with the 
gang doing the original 
work, many holes were 
not dug in line and had 
to be redug. The ma- 











of the line here consid- 
ered comprises the main 
line, extending from the 
pump house site to station 1,040 of the pipe line, at which point 
the pipe line leaves the right of way and enters the road in 
the outskirts of the city, being a length of 20,934 km. It 
also includes two 4 wire branch lines, having an aggregate 
length of 0.283 km., which are considered, as required by 
the specifications, as equivalent to 0.566 km. of 2 wire line. 
The 4 wires on the branch lines are supported on hardwood 
cross arms, thus permitting the use of but one line of poles 
for each branch. From the pump house the line follows 
the right of way of the pipe line to a point about 15.7 km. 
distant, where it follows the public road for 1.1 km., again 
entering the right of way and following it to the above men- 
tioned station 1,040. 

The line is a two wire metallic circuit of No. 12 B. & S. 
gage hard drawn copper wire, supported on oak brackets 
with glass insulators. The brackets are each nailed to the 
poles with two 6 in. galvanized iron cut nails. 

The poles are of jiqui, arabo, tengue and jucaro prieto, 
all of which are durable hardwoods found in the country. 
A total of 131 jiuqui poles were shipped from Ciego de 
Avila, 60 miles west of Camaguey, by rail and delivered 
by sub-contract for $3 f. o. b. Camaguey. These poles were 
hauled from the cars and distributed along the line by mule 
teams, costing $6 per day with driver. The cost of $0.569 





*Rearranged from data furnished by Henry A. Young, late 
Chief Engineer, Camaguey Water Works, Cuba, 200 Warburton 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. Reprinted from Engineering-Contracting. 
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View Showing Method of Erecting Poles on a Telephone Line in Cuba. 


jority of the holes were 
in hardpan and in earth 
filled with loose rock 
and boulders, a few being in rock requiring explosives, and 
some in earth. If the work had been done more rapidly and 
with a better organized gang it would have been possible to 
have reduced the labor charges by one-third. 

The costs following the actual construction charges, 
covering all labor and materials necessary for the work as 
well as tools. They do not, however, include the contrac- 
tor’s charges for office expense, bond, insurance and other 
general expenses for the main contract. All prices are re- 
duced to U. S. currency. The contract price for the work 
was $200 per km. 

The cost of setting poles was as follows: 








Per 
Labor: Total. pole. 
8 days superintendent at $150 per mo............. $ 40.00 $0.0859 
2% days timekeeper at $2.31.......ccccccccccccvese 8.08 0.0174 
ee RR ee re 16.17 0.0348 
ey Se I, LD, 6 o'c nce scbescendennsicaeeente 28.50 0.0614 
TS G8 ee ee er err ree 253.00 0.5452 
EE NE 6 655.0 b aks Seamed bea eae eee $345.75 $0.7447 
Materials: 
13i poles f. &. b. Camaeuey at FB. ccicccccuscccecd $393.00 
Piautinie 152 - melee Ot GE.9 ClB. oc occ ccccccccccescosccs 74.56 
333 poles delivered on line at $8...........ccceecees 999.00 
PE i Dene eS ae add corms teense eedesaacewan $1,466.56 $3.160 
SN EE ho oe aos aie ew kadai memes seaaae $1,812.31 $3.9097 


The cost of poles per mile of line was $25.88 for labor 
and $109.77 for materials or a total of $135.65. 
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There were 464 holes dug for poles at the following costs: 








Per 
Labor: ° Total. hole. 

11 days superintendent at $150 per mo............ $ 55.00 $0.1185 
6 days timekeeper at $2.31..........ccccccceccces 13.86 0.0298 
Se Ge SU, A I ino kink ct aces ewareheacunus 80.85 0.1742 
Se SS Ties ccdna csccccceceeesreense 1.50 0.0032 
yo ee ee eee ere ee 285.77 0.6158 

NI 5c hce teais araczinite Oo etna Blaine ee ean ed ace ane $436.98 $0.9415 


As there were 13.36 miles of line, the cost per mile of 
line for digging poles was $32.71. 

The cost of squaring poles, roofing and painting roofs of 
y oles was as follows: 














Per 

Labor: Total. pole. 
7 days superintendent at $150 per mo......... ....$ 35.00 $0.0728 
fo. Go! a: a: tr rer re ree 18.48 0.0398 
TE36 Geee TAROPETE BE FE LIB oki ccivievaceccsaaweteccs 87.98 0.1896 
Total ide weds seine e.ak Solewee Deas weed wan otd eee 

Materials: 

S7 gals. print. and of at FL.30. <..6:06020000¢ 00000 $ 48.10 $0.1040 
CIE RE atc kone ee as bred wie aes eens $189.56 $0.4062 


The cost per mile of line was $10.59 for labor and $3.60 
for materials, a total of $14.19. 
The cost of stringing wire was as follows: 





Per 

Labor: Total. mile. 
2 days superintendent at $150 per mo............. $ 10.00 
SS Gave Tere GE Bis i oc 6 ceccdesncevecesecrsane 27.00 
Se Gee TA: BE BEB oon wee cnscécdocseveteaes 64.12 
S Bee TO OE Bi boc oo ve ek tb bs cde kc cece esas 3.00 
OS awe TROTEON BE BLDG eo cecitaicccces cinesssscices 98.90 
Se I Ie BG skeen ck sks <cetedenvcnnenes 5.00 

Wit TAS ko ns ci dicen ca@bewacieisd ok pine baeoesees $208.02 $15.57 

Materials: 

2065 lhe. No. 1 copper at 23.45 CtB..ccccisscssecee $686.40 
er Gee I OE Oe LS a sccweeneue aes a koe 38.00 
O50 sliasa iInmmuintere Gt FT Citi ccc cccacicscssaccscéses 66.50 
100 lbs. No. 6 galv. iron wire at 4 ctS...........-. 4.00 
Sy Te. cee Se OE TH I on eb kb cieccsvceasansess 12.50 
O20 22. steel calle euye at 1.5% Ct... ccivccccoscecs 13.74 
S65. geiv. tren .clattips:. GE 16 COG: cn cccescccccsessies 5.25 
ee es eae Ee en eae 3.50 
60 lbs. No. 14 soft copper wire at 23.15 cts........ 13.89 

Per 

I acct id ng ow nal ta Sighs a win aig WS Rae are $843.78 $63.16 

CE NE Su aacc neil ce eue ou pemmbke eben onewe aoe $78.73 


The cost of tools was $38.26 or $2.86 per mile and gen- 





eral or camp expenses were $59.47 or $4.45 per mile. Sum- 
marizing, the cost per mile of line was as follows: 
Per 
Item: mile. 

ee Ae Eee TT Oe OY ne eS ne Taare ay $ 32.71 
MO SS oa 55 oc cwe nbn bed ee aies bc kra eb sie eels pene om 14.19 
NIE MII Po) 3. ac /aa aig gre iaiaie pre orale Renan Mata nate ele eles ipaes amen 135.65 
IE RNIN. 6 550 ar as Ok wich ara wipe sol alin on avahaerw ew in arco olin otal 78.73 
PII cigs ub lase’h vias ea iain inte miata aa we alaaTaaieae Meta ene Bawa Ts 2.86 
CEE. ara ck cre ady weesG COse Reese OG Sib aiiea seks 4.40 

WR ackakak aoe Warten ene whe wee wane eee eo rae $268.59 


The work was done under the direct charge of Mr. E. K. 
Knight as resident engineer, with Mr. Henry A, Young as 
chief engineer. 





An Up-to-Date Parrot. 

A parrot, “Dewey” by name, who converses freely over the 
telephone, is the valued possession of Mrs. Peter Geimer, New- 
ark, N. J. Dewey is a very bright bird in every way, having 
learned to sing to piano accompaniment, umpire ball games, etc., 
and when the telephone was first installed in his owner’s home 
he immediately became very much interested, says the Newark 
Call. Whenever he is given his liberty from his cage he hops 
upon the telephone set, takes the receiver off the hook and in 
response to the operator’s “Number, please,” answers back 
somewhat in the following language: “Hello, Central! What 
number do I want? Whaaat?” etc. Mrs. Geimer’s son, who 
owns a drug store, was interrupted on one occasion when he 
was quite busy, and his patrons very much amused by a con- 
versation heard when the druggist picked up the receiver in 
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response to a call from central, which run somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

“Hello, Adolph!” 

“This is Dewey! Dewey! 

“Thought this about the best time to call you. Said yester- 
day between 1 and 2 was the only time you breathed! Send me 




















The Parrot Dewey and His Telephone. 


over something for a headache, and don’t forget a few choco- 
lates.” 

At this point he was cut off by central, and much like the 
average telephone user flew into a terrible rage. 





Average Term of Service of Chicago Operator. 

Much comment has been aroused by newspaper publica- 
tion of a report from Washington to the effect that govern- 
ment statistics show 92 per cent of telephone operators un- 
Some one seems to have tried to tease the girls 
by pretending that the horrid old government meartt to 
say that they couldn’t get married. Every telephone man 
would be glad to refute such an unwarranted slander, if it 
came in definite form. But even as it is, Chicago has at 
least one gallant defender of the telephone girl, in Mr. H. 
N. Foster, superintendent of traffic of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company, who is quoted by a newspaper as follows: 

“We have about 3,800 operators in Chicago. They remain 
with us on an average nearly three years. * In fact, theoreti- 
cally the entire force changes in that period... And prac- 
tically every girl who leaves, leaves to be married. Some 
say they are ‘going to other cities,’ but a little inquiry 
among their friends reveals that, all the same, their inten- 
tions are matrimonial. Marriage is the bane of the service. 

“It really seems as if we are only educating girls to be- 
come the wives of a lot of lucky fellows.” 





A Correction. 

In the article on the Home Telephone company of St. Joseph, 
published in last week’s TELEPHONY near the foot of the sec- 
ond column on page 248, appears the statement that $300,000 
more bonds come out as soon as 2,500 telephones are installed. 
The figures should read 6,500 telephones, as the $300,000 bonds 
are to add 2,500 more telephones. 
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Grand Opera by Wireless 


Interesting experiments with the DeForest system of 
wireless telephony have been carried on in New York City 
with a view to determining whether it is practicable to trans- 
mit music by this method. The experiments were carried 
from a transmitting station on the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Efforts were made to transmit music as far as 

















Dr. George Seibt. 


Boston and receiving stations were set up in several parts 
of New York City. On the Royal Mail steamer Avon 260 
guests were assembled and listened to Caruso’s voice repro- 
duced by wireless telephony. 

The transmitter employed was the loud speaking instrument 
used in the “Dictograph,” as made by the General Acoustic 
Company, which is managed by Mr. K. M. Turner. 

Dr. De Forest reported that although it had been intended 
to continue the transmission of the music for the entire nq 
to continue the transmission of the music for an entire week, 
it was necessary to abandon the experiments temporarily 
because the first test brought out several weaknesses in the 
methods used, including the difficulty of using the ordinary 
loud speaking transmitter such as the dictograph employs for 
the transmission of notes uttered perhaps 300 feet away from 
the transmitter. According to Dr. De Forest, at least 90 per- 
cent of the volume of the voice was lost before it reached 
the transmitter. It is said that experiments will be resumed 
within a few weeks, with apparatus designed especially to do 
away with the great loss hitherto experienced in transmitting 
from the stage to wireless apparatus. As soon as the system 
is developed so far as to really satisfy the inventor, wireless 
opera will be furnished to the public. 

Satisfactory results were obtained at the stations where the 
Marconi magnetic detector was used, but not a failure to get 
a greater portion of the music took place where the receiver 
was equipped with the audion, Dr. De Forest’s well known 
invention. This sensitive device was included in the apparatus 
in the inventor’s laboratory at the Old Terminal Building, 103 
Park Row, and the Metropolitan Tower Station, as well as 
at the Hotel Breslin and the Radio Telephone Company’s fac- 
tory over in Newark. “All these stations got encouraging 
results,” said Dr. De Forest, “although there was some inter- 
ruption at the Hotel Breslin where only a temporary antenna, 
thirty feet long, was used, owing to deliberate and studied 
interference from the operator of the Manhattan Beach station 
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of the United Wireless Company. All other wireless stations 
courteously refrained from unnecessary demonstrations of 
their power and the Marconi Company was especially cour- 
teous in placing special equipment on board the ‘Avon,’ an- 
chored off 13 Street in the North River.” 

The wireless transmitting apparatus included the standard 
Radio telephone, a photograph of which is shown. Between 
the acts Dr. De Forest made various announcements, speaking 
directly into the transmitter, which were heard by a score of 
stations which were unable to get the music.” 

Dr. Seibt, who recently came to America from Berlin where 
his skill in wireless development is admired, is collaborating 
with Dr. De Forest in the perfection of the wireless telephone. 
The day after the experiment Dr. Seibt said, “I consider the 
results of this first demonstration of its kind as full of prom- 
ise for the future. Our greatest difficulty proved to be merely 
mechanical defects in the system used for transmitting the 
music to the wireless apparatus. We will overcome this prob- 
ably by placing the wireless transmitting microphones on the 
stage with some simple magnifying device for gathering the 
sound waves, and with the solution of this one problem I 
cannot see why we should not reasonably expect to transmit 
the entire audible part of the opera in such volume that it 
can be received in a room miles away as strong and clear 
at least as the music from our present phonographs.” 

Following is a brief description of the latest type of De 
Forest Radio telephone: 

During the last eighteen months Dr. De Forest has been 
developing an entirely new type of electromagnetic wave 
sender, radically different from the arc type which has here- 
tofore been used by himself and some other experimenters. 
The new “Oscillator,” as it is called, is operated from a 
D. C. source of 600 volts, in series with a resistance. The 
oscillator is said to require no attention other than the closing 
of a switch to start it. The electrodes are both of metal, con- 
stantly renewed, never in contact, perfectly cooled. No hy- 
drogen, or hydro-carbon gas or vapor whatsoever is employed. 

The wave-length of the oscillation thus set up is reported 
to remain absolutely constant without which it was always 
impossible to be sure that the receiving apparatus would be 
set at the proper position, during a prolonged conversation. 

In addition to being constant in wave-frequency and free 
of necessity of adjustment, the oscillator operates even more 
quietly than the smooth burning arc, so that at a little dis- 
tance the only sound heard in the receiver is that of the 
voice itself. 

A simple water-circulating system is combined with the ap- 
paratus, and this is made further use of to keep the two mi- 
crophones of the transmitter perfectly cooled. 

Dr. De Forest has developed a water-cooled microphone 
transmitter *which while allowing exactly as clear and free 
articulation as the non-cooled type, can still carry 2 to 4 
amperes high frequency current for any length of time without 
any appreciable rise in temperature. This has, therefore, done 
away entirely with the bad “packing” and baking of the best 
non-cooled transmitters, and enables one to speak into the 
transmitter for any length of time desired, without having to 
stop occasionally to shake up the granules, and with undimin- 
ished intensity of voice and clearness of articulation. 

The condenser is smaller and lighter than previously. The 
same form of primary and secondary coils that were found so 
efficient and convenient in tuning, together with the easily 
adjustable loose-coupling arrangement, are retained but with 
many mechanical improvements which have been worked out 
as a result of the long experience the Radio Telephone Com- 
pany has now had with these instruments. The little index 
lamp and handy “listening-key” are retained. 
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THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE AS USED FOR TRANSMITTING GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK CITY. 

Operating Room of the Wireless Telephone Station in the Metropolitan Tower. Antennae Reach 700 Feet in the Air; The Metro- 
politan Life Building, New York, in the Tower of Which Press Representatives Listened to Caruso over the Wireless 
Telephone; Dr, DeForest at the Transmitting Apparatus for Sending Opera by Wireless; DeForest Radio Apparatus Installed 
in Director Dippel’s Office at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York; Triplex Receiving Machine Which Takes Simul- 
taneously, Messages from Three Different Stations Without Interference; AA are the Audion Detectors, BBB, Tuning Scales, 

CCC, Telephone Receivers, D, Perikon Detector and E, the Seibt Condenser. 
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Each transmitting instrument can be set to send out any 
one of six different wave-lengths, covering a wide range, and 
an additional coil enables practically any wave-length to be 
obtained, where a greater flexibility is required. 

Dr. De Forest has done away entirely with the original 
“chopper” device for calling purposes and telegraphing. In 
place of this an adjunct is provided having no moving parts 
whatever and which merely by throwing of a switch trans- 
forms the telephone int a telegraph instrument which gives 
at the receiving station a high, clear musical note, about 1,000 
vibrations per second. 

The signals are controlled by a small Morse key, at whose 
contacts is no appreciable spark. This allows of as high a 
speed of teiegraphing as any operator can attain, while the 
fine singing quality of the note emitted, coupled with the 
wonderful tuning qualities of the undamped waves, enables 
one to reatl the signals through severe and multiplied inter- 
ferences. 

The wave here, the same as when telephoning, is un- 
damped, and the tuning therefore, remarkably sharp, when a 
“loose-coupling” is employed at the receiver. 

The same receiving apparatus as is supplied by the Radio 
Telephone Company, for its new “hy-note” wireless telegraph 
is employed for the telephone, so that duplicate plant here 
is not required. Two detectors, the De Forest Audion and 
the: Seibt “Radion” are furnished. The former is now uni- 
versally accepted, here and abroad, as a satisfactory detector 
for the Radio telephone. This because of high sensitiveness, 
reliability, and freedom from “upset” by strong sparks requir- 
ing renewed adjustment. The Radion is for use with stronger 
signals, telephone or telegraph. Sensitive telephone head re- 
ceivers are employed. 

The tuning devices are immense improvements over those 
originally employed in the Radio telephone system. 

Th variometers and loose-couplings are designed to give 
minimum of damping losses with maximum inductances, and 
convenience of manipulation and simplicity. Each conductor 
is built up of 35 to 84 strands of copper wire, separately 
insulated, and braided together. Coils are wound on ebonite 
or seasoned hardwood, dial-indexed and calibrated. The vari- 
able condensers are of the finest possible construction, alu- 
minum semi-circular plates, accurately spaced, air dielectric, 
enclosed in glass or hardwood cases, as specified, carefully 
calibrated. 

Where the radio telephone is to be used by Jaymen and 
non-experts it is sometimes desirable that the tuning of the 
teceiver shall be more simple and less exact. This allows 
also that a listener may hear any station within range, with 
but little adjustment of the tuner. 

For such purposes the receiving circuit is modified so that 
the listener by turning a handle, covers the range of wave- 
lengths which his instruments will reccive. 

With % k. w. the range of the new telephone is stated to be 
from 50 to 100 miles, depending on the height of masts, and 
nature of the intervening country, although as a matter of fact 
these distances are not commonly attained. 

The Broader View.* 
By George B. Cortelyou. 

You put the people in a position to be just and fair when 
you are frank with them. They know that men cannot be 
expected to engage in the lighting industry, any more than 
in any other, that capital is not attracted to business under- 
takings, unless a fair profit is assured, and unless initiative 
and inventive genius and business sagacity shall have ample 
room for their expression and for their reward. 

Great as America is among the commercial nations of 
the world we shall yet stifle her growth and injure her pro- 








*Abstract of an address delivered before the National Commer- 
cial Gas Association at New York. Dec. 14, 1909. 
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ducers and consumers alike if we put too severe restrictions 
upon these elements essential to her prosperity. 

Let there be the safeguards of regulation or supervision, 
or whatever may be the designation of that official over- 
sight which honest men need not fear and which, if intel- 
ligently and fearlessly exercised, can do justice to corpora- 
tion and citizen alike. 

But let it be clearly understood that supervision does not 
mean management and that you can not put unjust burdens 
or unjust limitations upon the corporation and in the same 
breath exact the best service and the lowest rates. 

Speaking broadly, I firmly believe that, in the first in- 
stance, the public is much more concerned in the character 
of the service it receives than in the precise rate it pays 
for such service; and I wish that in the proper regulation 
of our corporations this consideration might receive greater 
weight. 

What I am saying is certainly plain enough to admit of 
no misconception, but I will put it in another form to 
make misunderstanding impossible. What the public wants 
and must and will have are efficient service, fair and impar- 
tial treatment, and such degree of publicity of corporate 
business affairs as will leave no reasonable man in doubt 
that the relation between the corporation and the public 
is one consistent with the rights of both. 

I believe that immeasurably the greatest immediate benefit 
that can come to public utility corporations will be through 
taking the people into their confidence. When they have 
done this they have impregnable ground from which to defend 
themselves against unjust attack. 

Then there is the employes’ part in your business. Good 
business management pre-supposes such regard for the welfare 
of employes, such recognition of their loyalty and efficiency 
as can be properly given, and the encouragement of such 
friendly competition as shall draw out the best in the individual 
worker, make him realize that his work counts, that he has his 
place to fill, and that, while he may be only a part of a great 
machine, still a portion of the business success and of the public 
regard is due to his own efforts. 





Telephone Lines in Mexico. 
In Mexico, as in Texas, long distance lines are frequently 
constructed along a railway right-of-way parallel to the 


rails. This method presents many advantages in the way 

















Telephone Construction Beside a Railway in Mexico. 


of a direct, clear route, and affords means of making de- 
cided economies in construction. 

The appearance of a typical section of railway carrying 
telegraph lines, Bell lines, and an Independent lead, the 
latter distinguished by the high poles and clean-cut construc- 
tion, is here presented. 




















Letters on Practical Subjects 


Good Ground and Insulation Cleared the Trouble. 


As there is an experience meeting on cross-talk and 
cross-ringing, I will give mine. Perhaps it will help some- 
body. About a year ago I was called on to clear an ex- 
change of cross-talk and subdue cross-ringing. I found 
that there were fifty grounded lines connected to the 
board. From the second pole to the first pole, a distance 
of 20 feet, there were both copper and iron wires, with 
all kinds of poor insulation. From the first pole to the 
office, lines went through 20 feet of 50-pair rubber insu- 
lated lead cable. Lines were grounded at this pole with 
one six-foot, one-half inch rod, giving a metallic line 
through cable. The cable had been ruined by heavy light- 
ning, but the company refused to get more cable, so I 
set a pole with five 10-pin arms within six or eight feet 
of the office, extended all line wires to this pole with No. 
used Okonite No. wire from 


subscribers out of service for an indefinite time. We 
grounded the broken lines to guys on each side of the 
river and had what we thought a good ground. 
In a couple of days these lines rang and talked 
As an experiment we drove a six-foot ground rod for two 
lines and soldered the joints well, leaving the third line 
soldered to the guy. This was done on each side of the 
river and cut out the cross-ringing and almost all cross- 
talk. One good ground may have been enough, but good 
grounds are not easily made on rocky river banks. 
C. W. Kugelman, The Ports- 
mouth Tel. Co. 


“crossed.” 


Portsmouth. Ohio. 
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Accounting Forms Which Provide a Useful Classification 
of Income and Expenses. 


Accounting forms which to be improvement 


over those of many exchanges have been originated by Mr. 


seem an 
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Set of Accounting Forms for Classifying Receipts and Expenditures Which Show at a Glance the Disposition of the Money. 


Until we drove the extra ground rods a subdued ringing 
noise could be heard in the telephones. 

This leads me to think that a good moist ground, 
good insulation will clear most cross-talk and ringing 
irouble, as nearly as can be on grounded lines, when high 
are not to be considered. 


Mo. 


and 


power currents 


Benton City, Frank E. Miller. 





Trouble with Grounded River Spans. 

We have four metallic farmer lines crossing the Ohio 
river at this point. Two years ago three of the wires 
broke down and, owing to the conditign of the river, we 
were compelled to work three lines grounded or cut some 
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to an invitation to tell the readers of TELEPHONY some of 
their good points, he writes: 

“During my telephone experience I have at times felt 
the need of an accounting system whereby a proper classi- 
fication of receipts and. disbursements may be made, so 
that at any time one may at a glance see where the money 
goes, whether it is reinvested for new construction or used 
extravagantly in maintenance or operation. 

“Commonly speaking, I believe a_ telephone 
operated in the most loose-jointed manner of any business 
with the same amount of capital invested, for the reason 
that there are so many ways for expense to creep in which 
are unnoticed at the time. As there is usually no bookkeep- 


system is 
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ing employed for separating expense accounts, the result 
is that it is all ‘lumped’ in one sum. Whether there be a 
profit or loss in the business, no one wants to undertake 
the job of going over and auditing the past? which may 
be so nearly forgotten. Therefore no knowledge is gained 


TELEPHONY 
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it in a cork-screw path to about 25 or 30 feet from the 
ground, and then apparently leaving the trunk of the tree, 
and following along a large limb which had many leaves 
and small branches resting against the shingled roof of the 
house. This limb was just above brackets on which were 
terminated telephone drop wires of No. 14 





BALANCE SHEET 


ENDING 19 


iron wire, taken off a thirty-five foot pole on 
the sidewalk about one hundred and fifty feet 
distant. The discharge must have left the 
limb and roof, and jumped to the drop wire, 





TO CASH RECEIVED, DR. 


BY CASH PAID OUT, CR. 


for I could find nothing to show where it went 


into the ground near the house. Nor, to my 
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The Balance Sheet Which Shows a Summary of the Figures on the Other Sheets. 


as to where construction improvements and greater main- 
tenance may be exercised. 

“By having a simple and complete system of accounting with 
which to classify all expense accounts, it is an easy matter for 
most any one to compare the earning capacity with the in- 
vestment and operating expense of any branch of a telephone 
system. 

“Being unable to find a set of accounting blanks which in 
my opinion had the proper classification, I decided to make one 
according to my idea, principally to be used by our company, 
although I had enough struck off so that we could supply other 
companies who may want them. 

“These forms are self-explanatory, with, perhaps, the ex- 
ception of form “B,” in which, it will be noticed, there are 
credit and debit columns for goods consigned to and from the 
wareroom. The purpose of this is to provide for materials 
which are ordered for various purposes, and usually all con- 
tained on one invoice. It would be difficult to classify each 
item, therefore all goods received should be consigned to the 
wareroom and the cash check given in payment, for the goods 
should be entered in the wareroom column;then, as material 
is taken from the wareroom, a wareroom check should be 
made out, showing the quantity and price of goods then car- 
ried forward to its proper column of classification according 
to the use made of the material. At any time the difference 
berween the wareroom columns should show the amount of 
material in stock. 

“These forms are ruled and printed on a good quality of 
paper and arranged to fit into a loose leaf cover which is fur- 
nished if desired, or they may be folded away with other re- 
ports.” 


* 


Mysterious Disappearance of Drop Wire. 

Since Christmas I have noticed articles in two copies of 
TELEPHONY referring to line wires burned by lightning, both 
of which recalled a similar case which occurred in Moxton, 
while I was manager there, during the summer of 1907. 

One afternoon about six o’clock, a heavy electrical storm 
came up, accompanied by rain. As I was standing across 
the street from the telephone office an unusually loud light- 
ning discharge attracted my attention, and about two blocks 
in the direction of the sound I noticed a heavy brown 
smoke rising. After some twenty or thirty minutes it 
ceased raining so hard, and T went to the scene of disaster. 

Standing beside a little one story house was what was 
left of the largest and prettiest yard shade tree I have ever 
seen. Lightning had struck it near the top, twisting down 





ground for the drop wires, but could not find 
them. At the bracket end, the strip running 
down the side of the house was knocked off, and one glass 
shattered, the outside wire disappearing completely. The 
shingles from the roof were scattered all over the yard, 
Inside, the telephone was in 
There was no 


and some even in the street. 
perfect condition, as was the inside wire. 
protector at the house. Of course the people in the house 
were considerably alarmed, but no one was hurt in the 
least, though the kitchen stove had jarred down. That night 
| went to the office and learned that nearly every telephone 
in the city was out of order, some due to crosses from the 
wind, but most of them from burn-outs. The operators on 
duty at the time said that they nearly all went out at once 
when that loud clap of thunder was heard. 

Next morning I went down to the scene of the lightning 
stroke, and had new drop wires put up, but the subscriber 
didn’t want any more telephone, and I never did succeed 
in putting the instrument back to work. 

There was no ground wire running down the pole which 
was struck, but running parallel was a No. 12 iron which 
extended to a farmer’s house some miles out in the country. 
This wire probably discharged to ground, for the ringers 
in the farmer’s house were burned as well as the drop coil 
at the office. 

I told one or two telephone engineers about this and I 
believe they thought I was putting up a joke, but every 
word is true. The drop wire was gone, and never showed 
up, and I thought all along that some one must have stolen 
it for a clothes line, until I read the two articles in 
TELEPHONY some weeks ago. One expert telephonist told 
me that lightning played some funny tricks sometimes, and 
that was the only explanation I ever got. 


West Raleigh, N. C, Isaac N. Tull. 


Why the Telephone Would Not Ring. 

A business man reported his residence telephone as being in 
trouble, stating that there were times when the bell would not 
ring. Our test showed the instrument working all right. In 
a few days the same telephone was reported in trouble again, 
the man saying that he knew his wife was there and that the 
telephone would not ring, or she would answer. A troubleman 





was sent to his residence, and everything tested all right. 

The chief operator was instructed to let me know at once 
when this happened again, and the next time Mr. Business Man 
brought in his report we had a man make a quick trip to the 
house; the lady was found to be visiting a neighbor. 
there was no more frouble with the bells not ringing. 
F. E. Drysdale. 


After this 


Robinson, Tl. 








Current News 


Conventions, Ohio, Columbus, March 17, 18; Indiana and Michigan, South Bend, Ind., May 11, 12. 


Indiana and Michigan Telephone Men to Meet Together 
May 11 and 12. 

Arrangements have been completed for the holding of the 
annual meeting of the Indiana and the Michigan State In- 
dependent telephone convention jointly in the city of South 
Bend May 11 The headquarters will be in the 
Oliver Hotel, and morning, afternoon and evening sessions 
will be held in the auditorium of the Elks’ Temple. The 
morning sessions of the two days’ convention will be held 


and 12. 


jointly by the two associations, and an excellent program 
is now being prepared by a joint committee. The afternoon 
session will be held by each association separately so as 
to transact the business and take up grievances peculiar to 
each association. 

To a certain extent the representatives of the State Asso- 
ciations of Indiana and Michigan are to assemble as guests 
of the South Bend Home Telephone Company. Mr. Theo- 
dore Howard, president, has arranged for a banquet the first 
evening and a theater party on the evening of the second 
day. 

One of the principal subjects to be considered by the joint 
convention is the best and most feasible plan for the im- 
mediate advancement of the the rapidly de- 
veloping Independent telephone system throughout the cen- 


interests of 


tral states. 

The joint convention marks an innovation since the In- 
diana association has held but one convention outside of 
the held a 
meeting outside the state. 

Officers of the National Independent Association have sig- 
nified their purpose to atend the joint meeting. 


Indianapolis and Michigan association never 





Plans for Ohio Convention, March 17 and 18. 

Frank L. Beam, president of the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association and the members of the executive commit- 
tee of that organization are arranging the program for the 
annual convention of the which will be held in 
Columbus, Thursday and Friday, March 17 and 18. The con- 
vention will be held at the Hartman Hotel, as usual, and will 
One of the features will be a banquet to 
The second day will be given 


association, 


have two full days. 
be held on Thursday evening. 
over to a discussion of practical methods of operating and of 
technical matters of interest to telephone managers. A num- 
ber of prominent telephone men from outside of the state 
will be present, and it is expected that the convention will be 
the largest ever held in the state since the inception of the 


organization. 





Morgan Representatives From New York Visit Ohio. 

A very important meeting of telephone men occurred in 
Columbus, Ohio, early in the week, when H. P. Davidson, of 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., and a director of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., accompanied by F. W. Stevens, 
also of that firm and the representative of the Morgan com- 
panies on the Board of Directors of the five Independent com- 
panies in Ohio bought by Morgan, inspected the plant of the 
Columbus Citizens Telephone company of Columbus. The 
visit of Mr. Davidson was to inspect all the Independent prop- 
erties in Ohio in which his firm is interested, and also to meet 
some of the local men interested in that business. 

Messrs. Davidson and Stevens while not professing to be 
technical telephone men, were well pleased with the result of 
the inspection of the Columbus Citizens company, and .were 
eminently satisfied with conditions as they were found. They 
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gave out an interview in which they said the Columbus plant 
appeared to be in a high degree of efficiency. 

Frank A. Davis, president of the United States Telephone 
company and the Columbus Citizens company, gave a luncheon 
at the Columbus Club in honor of the New Yorkers. Present 
at the luncheon were Messrs. Davis, Davidson, Stevens, Frank 
L. Beam, president of the Ohio Independent Telephone associa- 
tion, S. E. Ward, Mansfield; David J. Cable, Lima; Henry P. 
Folsom, Circleville; C. A. Otis, Jr., Cleveland; Gansey R. John- 
ston, L. D. Hagerty, F. R. Huntington, and C. C. Griswold of 
Columbus. The last named gentlemen are members of the 
board of directors of the Columbus Citizens company. 

Mr. Davidson gave a little talk to the telephone men assembled 
after the luncheon, in which he assured them that the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. had purchased the Independent properties 
purely as investments and that it had no intention of turning 
He said the 
company would continue to operate the concerns, bringing them 


them over to another syndicate or corporation. 


up to the highest degree of efficiency and supplying all required 
financing to build and equip extensions until they would be able 
to supply all the needs of the cities in which they are located 
He said the firm to co-operate with other 
pendent companies of Ohio and adjoining states to do all pos- 
sible in widening the scope of the Independent telephone move- 
ment. In concluding his talk he said that he hoped often to meet 
the Independent telephone men of Ohio and Indiana and that he 
would assist them in working out their problems as he could. 


expected Inde- 


He said that no increase in rates in any city is contemplated, 
and that every effort will be made to make the six plants con- 
trolled by the Morgan company the best in the country. 
Stevens Columbus from 
Cleveland as guests of C. A. Otis of the brokerage firm of 
Otis & Hough. Mr. Davidson left for New York and Mr. 
Stevens left for Detroit. Both will be present to attend the 
annual meeting of the Ohio Independent Telephone associa- 
tion which meets March 17 and 18 at the Hartman hotel. 

F, A. Davis, president of several of the Morgan companies, 
returned recently from a visit to New York, where he was 
called to and improvements of the 
Independent systems in Ohio. 


-* 


Messrs. Davidson and came to 


confer over extensions 





Illinois Legislature Passes Law Providing for Tele- 

phones in Mines. 

A year ago the legislature of the state of Illinois, having 
some difficulty to satisfy both the miners and the opera- 
tors in the matter of mining law, and having a number of 
bills under consideration that were conflicting and bother- 
some, decided to instruct the Governor to appoint a min- 
ing law commission which should study the whole question 
and make a report to the next general assembly. That com- 
mission was composed of practical mining men both among 
the operators and among the miners, and also had a num- 
ber of independent but thoroughly well-informed persons 
who should act in an advisory capacity, and as a sort of 
balance-wheel. 

After having studied conditions, not only in this coun- 
try, but abroad, this mining commission completed its re- 
port and submitted it to Governor Deneen, who transmitted 
the report and the bills to the legislature with a special mes- 
sage recommending the passage of the bills. 

During the past week the legislature passed the bill and it 
will become effective July 1. It will create a demand for 
mine telephones, as can be seen from the following: 

As a foundation for the whole matter, the Commission 
presented one law which would provide for certain appli- 
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ances in and outside the mines, these being intended to 
aid toward preventing disasters, and among other things 
they have an elaborate system of communication and sig- 
nals which shall act as a warning to the men and enable 
them to take care of themselves. 

Section 5 of the law states: 

“There shall be a system of party line telephones which 
shall include one telephone on the surface not more than 
one hundred (100) feet from the tipple, and one at the bot- 
tom of the hoisting shaft, or, in slope or drift mines, at the 
first cross entries in operation; and in addition thereto, 
there shall be one telephone on each side of the mine when 
such side is in more than one thousand (1,000) feet from 
the bottom of the hoisting shaft, or is in one thousand 
(1,000) feet beyond the first cross entries in operation in 
slope or drift mines; and in addition thereto, there shall be 
one telephone for hundred (100) 
major fraction thereof in excess of one hundred (100) em- 


each one employes or 
ployes in said mine. 

“There shall be an electric gong signal system actuated 
by an electric generator current and operated from the bot- 
tom of the hoisting shaft or from the tipple in slope or 
drift mines. The wires shall be of not less carrying capac- 
ity than No. 12 iron wire. The gongs shall be not less 
than eight (8) diameter. Only non-sparking 
bells shall be used. 

“In pillar and room mines there shall be a gong in one 
entry of each pair of entries, not more than two hundred 
and fifty (250) feet from the face of said entry. In long 
wall mines there shall be one gong on each main heading 
in operation not more than two hundred and fifty (250) 
feet from the face, and in addition thereto, there shall be 
gongs on cross roads in operation off of main headings 
so there shall be one not more than one thou- 
sand (1,000) feet of working face in operation.” 

In section 6 the following paragraph appears: 

“In mines constructed in accordance with the provisions 
of this Section 6, in addition to the telephones required by 
this act to be installed inside the mine, there shall be one 
(1) gong not less than twelve (12) inches in diameter with 
non-sparking bell, located near each telephone inside the 
mine, actuated by electric generator current operated from 
the bottom of the hoisting shaft or from the tipple in slope 
and drift mines. On becoming aware of any serious dan- 
ger requiring the inside employes to come out of the mine, 
it shall be the duty of the person having charge of the out- 
side telephone immediately to ring the danger signal on the 
gongs, and it shall be the duty of all persons who hear 
such danger signal or receive information thereof to co- 
operate in giving notice thereof to all other persons in the 


inches in 


gong for 


mine.” 


> 


The Woods Bill in Ohio. 

The Woods public utilities bill, which was introduced in the 
Ohio General Assembly early in the present session has been 
the subject of much discussion in Independent telephone circles 
\ number of public hear- 





in Ohio during the past two weeks. 
ings have been held by the committee having it in charge, of 
which the last was on Tuesday, March 1. Monday evening 
the shippers of the state appeared before the committee with 
their arguments against the measure because of the provision 
of merging the proposed public utilities commission with the 
Ohio railway commission. 

will recommend 
amend- 


Newspapers announced that the committee 
the bill for passage, but it is believed that several 
ments will be made at the last minute. Mr. Crawford, chair- 
man of the committee, is disposed to report the bill to the 


house without radical change. In that way the big fight will 


be transferred from the committee rooms to the floor of the 
house. At hearings before the committee J. E. Todd, of Colum- 
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bus, representing the Morgan interests, and Gansey R. John- 
ston, general manager of several of the Morgan telephone 
companies, spoke against the bill. “The enforcement of the 
law would mean ruination and bankruptcy of all Independent 
telephone companies of the state,” said Mr. Todd. “The ulti- 
mate result would be to drive all the telephone companies of 
the state into one giant corporation.” 

G. R. Johnston deprecated the depreciation clause in the 
measure, declaring that telephone companies were still in their 
infancy and that experts were unable to fix a reasonable ratio 
of depreciation. 

It is thought the bill, when favorably reported by the com- 
mittee, will be made a:special order of business early in March. 





Wisconsin Railroad Commission Grants Increase in Rates. 

The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has granted the 
petition of the Oostburg Telephone Company for an in- 
crease in rates. The fact was brought out in the testimony 
that with the uniform monthly rate of $1 per telephone 
now charged by the company for all classes of subscribers, 
the income derived is insufficient to cover operating and 
From facts presented at the hear- 
full 
en- 


maintenance expenses. 
appears that 
24-hour service 


maintaining a 
The 
The annual 
1909, 
shows a deficit of over $300, without any allowance being 


company is 
with 


ing it the 


metallic good equipment. 
gineer’s valuation of the property was $6,455. 


report of the company for the year ending June 30, 


made for either depreciation or interest on the investment. 
The schedule as proposed by the company calls for a busi- 
ness rate of $2 per month, single-party, or $1.75 per month, 
two-party, and residence rate of $1.50 for single-party and 
The rural service rate is to be $16 
It is also 


$1.25 for two-party. 
per annum, payable quarterly with a discount. 
understood that the number of parties to a rural line is 
to be kept down to five wherever possible, which is in 
accordance with the desires of the commission. The uni- 
of 50 tele- 
phones, which the company wished to put into effect was 


form charge cents per month for extension 


3ecause of the difference 
distinctions 


not allowed by the commission. 
in service rendered, the must be made 
made rates. 


The rates as allowed were 25 cents for residence and 50 cents 


same 


here as are between business and residence 
for business telephones. 

On the basis of last year’s report, and with fairly re- 
liable data furnished by the manager of the company as 
to the probable number of subscribers which would fall 
in each class, the commission estimated the probable reve- 


nue under the new system of rates. Allowing 7 
for depreciation the 
3 per cent. While this is not considered an adequate re- 


turn, it is expected that the future development of the 


per cent 


net return would be approximately 


business will increase the rate to a reasonable figure. 





Leland Hume Comments on Conditions in Louisiana. 

The general manager of the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Company has written, under date of March 1, the 
following: 

“Tf you will make investigation of the facts, you will find 
that the claims of Mr. Charles F. Speed, secretary of the 
Home Telephone Company at Monroe, La., with regard to 
the situation at Shreveport are not substantiated by the facts 
This is doubtless due to Mr. Speed’s comparative newness 
to this section of the country, and his lack of personal in- 
formation about the situation at Shreveport. Therefore, the 
article in your issue of February 26, on page 264, should be 
corrected sufficiently to give the public the benefit of accu- 
rate information. In the first place, the responsibility of 
the.telephone service at Shreveport is a divided one, there 
being two companies in the field, the Cumberland company, 
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and the Shreveport Home Company, owned, however, prac- 
tically exclusively by Ohioans. At Shreveport we are serv- 
ing 2,021 subscribers—of this number, 88 are using Blake 
instruments at rates corresponding to the equipment fur- 
nished—these, however, are a few of the old subscribers 
who have not voluntarily changed to the up-to-date type 
of instrument that more than nineteen-twentieths of the 
subscribers are using. The other company at Shreveport 
has not over one-half the number of subscribers that the 
Cumberland has, although all of its rates are lower than 
the Cumberland’s, and when you take into consideration 
the size of their exchange, the meagerness of connections 
and facilities offered, their rates are doubtless full high. 

“When it comes to Monroe, our competitor does not 
appear to be posted, although he has been stationed for a 
little while in that splendid Southern city. If we are to 
be guided by the telephone directories that are furnished 
to the subscribers of each company, then we refer you to 
the comparative list which we have prepared, showing the 
situation as late as November, 1909, the Cumberland com- 
pany at that time serving 692 subscribers, and the Monroe 
Home Telephone Company 475. 

“It was just about this time that the Monroe Home Com- 
pany changed its equipment to some type of flash light sys- 
tem If it has gained any subscribers since the change, it 
has not done so at the expense of this company’s list of 
patrons. We have good grounds for the continued belief 
and statement that we have in Monroe fully 200 more tele- 
We challenge the 
manager of that company to produce a comparative list of 


phones than has the Monroe company. 


subscribers, and show that he has within 25 per cent of our 
number. It would be a wholesale change if the promoters 
of these so-called home or independent companies would 
get down to facts and stand ready to back their statements 
with satisfactory proof. You understand that while 
we have about two hundred telephones more than our com- 


will 


petitor at Monroe, we are at the same time charging more 
for our service than our competitor is charging, and this, 
too, is right, for we are furnishing a more valuable 
more extensive service.” 


and 


Leland Hume, General Manager.” 


“(Signed) 





Ohio Physical Connection and Merger Bills Out of Com- 
mittee. 

After several public hearings before the committee 
Billingslea 
bills, dealing with telephone matters in Ohio were approved 
30th will 


house 


on railroads and telegraphs, both the Elson and 
by the committee and placed on the house calendar. 
come up for passage or rejection within a few days. 

Many warm interchanges took place before the committee at 
the three public hearings given. Upon each occasion repre- 
sentatives of the Independent telephone interests argued against 
them, and hinted that the forces behind the measures were op- 
posed to the principle of competition in the telephone field. 
Frank L. Beam, president of the Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, said the Elson bill paved the way for mergers be- 
tween present Independent concerns and the Bell. He said it 
would permit qf a telephone trust which would effectually stifle 
competition. Mr. Beam’s statement follows: “The Bell in- 
terests are back of the Elson bill and they do not deny they 
want it passed. If enacted it will simply mean the elimination 
of competition in the state. Do you think the people of Ohio 
want the bill?” 

J. H. Ainsworth, manager of the Dayton Home Telephone 
Company, and D. J. Cable, of Lima, were also before the com- 
mittee. Both disapproved the bills. 

R. G. Stevens of the Bell Company at Columbus 
attorneys of the Central Union Telephone Company 
the opinion that the Valentine antitrust law did not 


the way of a telephone merger as telephones were not a 


said the 
were of 
stand in 
‘com- 


‘ 
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He said that many attor- 
neys held otherwise, and the object was to have the way 
cleared by means of the Elson bill. 


modity” as defined in that statute. 


J. E. Todd, an attorney of Columbus who represented the 
Morgan interests, spoke at length against the bill, as did G. 
R. Johnston, general manager of the United States Telephone 
Company and the Columbus Citizens Telephone Company. 
Other speakers were Colonel W. D. Rush of Greenville, 5. E. 
Ward, Mansfield: -C. D. Young, Delaware; C. L. Jones, 
Athens; A. J. Hess, Sidney, D. E. Fuller, Clyde; F. E. Knapp, 
Bellevue; W. L. Cary, Cleveland; Charles Cary, Millerburg, 
and Charles E. Hollender, Newark. 





Ontario Likely to Pass Telephone Control Bill. 

The tone of the discussion in the Ontario Assembly dealing 
with the recent bill for regulation of telephone companies 
descriped in TELEPHONY seems to be favorable to the passage 
of the bill. Hon. A. G. MacKay, in discussing the bill, de 
clared that the Dominion Railway Board 
3ell companies, and the Ontario 
acts of the 
have the 


controls the rates, 
agreements and acts of the 
Board would control the 
] 


ocal companies. There 


and 
desire to 


rates, agreements 
seems to be no 
government take over any of the lines. 





A New Use for the Telegraphone. 
The Poulsen telegraphone, presenting a new phase of the 
utilization of the telephone receiver, has shown its possibil- 
European test. During the recent Interna- 


ities in a recent 


tional Technical Congress in Copenhagen, the telegrophone 
was substituted for stenographers to record the proceedings 
\s the papers were read in different languages, it was found 
dificult to secure stenographers who, besides being convers- 
ant with the different had technical 


It was therefore decided to use the telegraphone 


languages, also some 
knowledge. 
at all meetings of the three sectjons. 

The transmitters, mounted in front of the speakers, were 


connected to two telegraphones, installed in an adjoining 
room. Each of the spools of the telegraphones contained .62 
mile of steel wire, and was capable of recording speech fot 
ten minutes. The two telegraphones were working together, 
so that when the wire of the first machine was used up, the 
second machine was put in, recording until it was filled, when 
it was replaced by the first machine, with clear wire or new 
$0 hours and thus nearly 150 miles of steel wire were used 

For reproduction of the recorded speech was an engineer 


who understood the language and subject in question, listened 


to the telegrophone and then, omitting all unnecessary words, 
dictated the matter to a stenographer. 

[t was found to be comparatively easy to understand what 
was recorded, especially since the telegraphone was so con- 
structed that by pressing a button, it could be made to repeat. 

It was claimed that the system gave entire satisfaction dur- 
ing the whole congress. 


~—_> 





How Measured Service is Forced Upon Eastern Business 
Men. 

In its comments on “trust” methods of the local 
phone corporation the Newark, N. J., Star says: 

“Recently the telephone company issued a statement to the 
effect that the mileage charge from Elizabethport had been 
abolished. From recent developments this was apparently only 
a ruse to get the downtown subscribers to give up their un 
limited contracts and sign limited ones, in return for which 
the mileage of $30 per year would be cut off, but not other- 
wise. 

“This inference is borne out by the experience of B. B. Mil- 
ler & Co., the largest real estate dealers in Elizabethport. Mr. 
Miller declares that up to a few weeks ago he had an unlim- 
ited service contract with the New York Telephone Company, 
for which he paid $130 per year, $30 of which was for mileage- 
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A representative of the company called and informed him that 
the mileage rate was to be abolished. This led Mr. Miller to 
believe that his rate for unlimited service in the future would 
be but $100 per year. Later another representative called and 
informed the real estate man that in order to have the mile- 
age charge cut off he must sign a limited service contract. The 
contract Mr. Miller signed gives him but 2,400 calls a year, for 
which he must pay $90. The rate for additional calls is three 
the firm will 
run up to 5,000 this year, it is easy to see that the telephone 


cents each, and as it is probable that the calls of 


company will get a much larger revenue from the office than 

under the unlimited contract, with the mileage added. 
“The Union County Trust Company, of which Charles H. K. 
Halsey, president of the Elizabeth Board of Trade, is president, 
Dur 


compelled 


began the erection of a new building several months ago. 


ing the building operations the company were 


to secure temporary quarters a short distance from the site of 


Mr. 


to change the banking concern’s instruments to the temporary 


their new building. Talsey asked the telephone company 
location, but was informed that in order to have this done he 
must enter into a limited service contract instead of the unlim 
ited one which the trust company formerly had. 

“Charles D. Doctor, 
Company, and treasurer of the 


cashier of the Elizabethport Banking 
First Street 


Association, had a similar experience to that of Mr. Halsey. 


3usiness Men’s 
He desired to have an extension telephone installed from the 
main room of his institution to his private office and the order 
was put in for it through a representative of the company. Later 
called Mr. Doctor that his 
would not accept the order for the extension under the unlim 


the man and informed company 


ited service contract held by the bank, and that he must.enter 


into a limited service contract to get additional conveniences. 


In this case the arbitrariness of the was ineffective, for 


Mr. Doctor 


trust 


rescinded the order for the extension.” 


a 





Newspaper Conception of Telephone Engineering. 

The announcement that some young telephone engineers 
have been deputized by the Krench government to spend 
some time in New York studying American methods of con 
ducting the business in order to fit themselves to improve 
the service of Paris, has given rise to some amusing reports 
The 
ment made by many representative journals is aptly shown 
Herald. 
Although newspaper editors may be allowed to have their 


in the newspapers facetious character of the com- 


by the accompanying cartoon from the Boston 











Come OVER TO CET A 
Few Pointers. 








Boston Herald Cartoonist’s Vision of Paris Telephone Students 


jokes, there is, nevertheless, a serious side to this. It shows 
that the general public and the average newspaper writer 
are likely to have little conception of the character or mag- 
nitude of the problems involved in conducting the telephone 
business, or the type of employes who fill the positions of 
brings out another straw 


responsibility. Incidentally it 
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which points to the moral which we have been emphasizing 
frequently, that the conduct of the operator is the principal 
basis on which the average subscriber judges the telephone 
company, as she is the representative who most often comes 
in personal contact with the user of the service. 





Tri-State Company of Minneapolis Declares 27th Quarterly 
Dividend. 

Holders of preferred stock in the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of March 1 checks 
for dividends at the annum. Under 
32nd quarterly divi- 


Minneapolis received on 
rate of 6 per cent per 
its guarantee the company also paid the 


dend of the Twin City Telephone company. 





Eskimo Conception of Telephone. 
Prof. D.. 5. 
tells an amusing story of an 


McMillan, a member of Peary’s exploration 
Eskimo’s attempt to 


He had inquired the use of a long 


party 
build a telephone line. 
piece of wire, and been told how it was used by the white 
men. 

Eskimo 
sticks. 


Soon afterward members of the party found the 
had 


He would talk to one end of the bare wire as 


beside the wire, which he strung over some 


loud as he 
could shout, then run to the other end and listen, expecting 
words repeated after the fashion of an 


to hear his own 


echo. 





Independent Company in Northern New York Will Extend 
Lines. 

Home Company, of Malone, 
following directors: N. M. Marshall, 
Perkins, J. R. Weston, R. L. 
Olmstead, John Bird, W. D. 
Hendrickson, I. H. 

Rymers. The 

President, N. M. 
secretary, I. R. 


The Adirondack lelephone 
N. Y., has elected the 
C. W. Breed, E. M. 
S. D. Benjamin, C. S. 
I. R. Coughtry, T. M. Brush, 
Griswold, E. M. Woodard 
directors have chosen the following officers : 
Marshall ; 
Coughtry; treasurer, J. R. 


Sisson, 

Manley, 
Howard 
and George H 
vice-president, I. H. Griswold; 
Weston. 


The company operates exchanges in Malone, P 


otsdam, Can 
ton, Chateaugay and Norwood and is one of the large Inde 
state. At the 
business were 


pendent telephone companies of the meeting 


encouraging reports on submitted, and plans 
completed to extend the lines this summer south and west to 
connect with Independent telephone companies in Watertown 
and Utica. 


Union N. Bethell Elected President of the New York Tele 
phone Company. 





At a meeting of the board of directors of the New York 
Telephone Company Mr. Union N. Bethell was elected pres- 
ident to succeed Mr. Theodore N. Vail, who becomes chair- 
The 
were also made in the board of directors. 

Messrs. W. D. Sargent, Brooklyn, N. Y.; ex-Governor 
Griggs, Paterson, N. J.; James H. Manning, Albany, N. Y.; 
John F. Maynard, Utica, N. Y.; William Nottingham, Syra- 
N. Y.; Benjamin E. Chase, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Henry M. Watson, Buffalo, N. Y., directors 
in place of Messrs. Davis, Kingsley, Gould, Glowry, Will- 
The retiring direc- 


man of the board of directors. following changes 


cuse, and 


were elected 
ever, Van Avery and Brooks, resigned. 
tors represent the Western Union interests in the board. 
In addition to bing president of the New York Telephone 
Company, Mr. Bethell is now president of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania, the Central District & 
Printing Telegraph Company, The Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Company, The Delaware & Atlantic Telegraph 
& Telephone Company, and the Diamond State Telephone 
Company, covering a territor yof about 124,000 square miles. 
The telephone plant in this territory represents an invest- 
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ment of about $175,000,000, and the companies supply tele- 
phone service to more than 1,150,000 telephones, and fur- 
nish employment to more than 31,000 employes. Mr. Beth- 
ell is also vice president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. 

Mr. Bethell has been in the telephone field since 1888, 
although he is a comparatively young man, being only 50 
years old. He was born in Indiana, and graduated from 
Hanovet College in 1879, and later went to Washington 
where he was employed in the Pension Bureau. During 
his stay in Washington he attended the Columbia Law 
School from which he graduated. Shortly 
admitted to the 


after he was 


bar. 


Work of the 


Conducted by 


TELEPHONE RECEIVER. 
Enochs, LaCrosse, Wis., patent 949,821, Feb. 22, 1910. 
This invention contemplates a receiver having two sets of 
coils 4 and 8 which can be placed directly in series with the 
magnets, 


ae Y 


and which coils neutralize their effect in the diaphragm. 


\ oe 




















#2 
The diaphragm magnets operate as usual and oppose the auxil- 
around the auxiliary 
The diaphragm magnets 


shell is placed 
impedance. 


iary magnets. A copper 


magnets to reduce their 


actuate the diaphragm by as usual by changing the magnetic 


pull. The coils 4, 5, represent the diaphragm magnets and coils 
8, 9, the auxiliary magnets. 
TELEPHONE CALL SYSTEM. 
W. E. Zabst, Portage, Wis., patent 948,941, Feb. 8, 1910. 


This system is of the lockout type and provides the con- 
trolling mechanism a clock work and a single ele- 
ment between one wheels thereof and the hammer of 
starting and stopping 


including 
of the 
the telephone ringer for 
the motor after a predetermined time allowed for the signal 
to be given. Provision for preventing the ringer hammer from 
operating except when the motor has operated a predetermined 
time to render a 
made. 


automatically 


given subscriber’s apparatus operative is also 


RAILWAY TELEPHONE SIGNALLING APPARATUS 
A. A. Monson, North St. Paul, Minn., patent 950,004, Feb. 22, 
1910, assigned one-half to Frank W. Moffett, St. Paul, Minn. 

This signalling system is designed for use particularly along 
railroads and comprises means at each station for calling each 
other station through the agency of relays and local circuits 
and step-by-step mechanism for making the desired connec- 
tions. 


n 


TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 
F, Gottschalk, New York, N. Y., patent 950,229, Feb. 22, 1910. 
This transmitter has a current carrying cup having one side 
circular which is fastened to the diaphragm. The front part 
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Mr. Bethell came to New York and becoming interested 
in the telephone business, which at that time 
infancy, entered actively into telephone work. Mr. Bethell’s 
rise was rapid, and shortly after becoming identified with 
The New York & New Jersey Telephone Company, he was 
made secretary and treasurer of that company. In 1893, 
due to his conspicuous ability, he was made general man- 
ager of the New York Telephone Company, and shortly 
after was made vice president. 

With his election to the presidency of the New York 
Telephone Company Mr. Bethell becomes the head of the 
operating telephone companies in the 


was in its 


largest group of 


Bell 


system. 


Patent Office 


Max W. Zabel 


of the shell has an aperture through which a flaring cup pro- 
jects and is secured to the diaphragm so that sound waves 
coming into this cup actuate the diaphragm. 

This cup merely projects through the aperture in the front 
part of the transmitter to collect the sound waves. 


TELEPHONE RECEIVERS. 
Ohio, patent 949,814, Feb. 22, 
A. Krepp 


SUPPORT FOR 
Sandusky, 
assigned three-tenths to each 
and C. L. Blatz. 
This patent is designed to provide 
received of a desk telephone so that both hands are free. 
made moving the switch when 
receiver is pushed out of its operative position. 


R. Zinsmayer, 1910, 


patent 


holding the 
Pro- 


means for 


vision is also for nook the 


COMPOSITE SYSTEM. 


O. T. Lademan, Milwaukee, Wis., patent 949,188, 
asisgned to Railway Telephone & Electric Co., Chicago, III. 
This system is designed for railway and contem- 

plates a plurality of telephone circuits placed end to end. Each 
circuit has a plurality of bridged telephones, and telegraph in- 
struments inserted serially between the circuits, using the line 
wires in parallel. Means are provided to telephonically con- 
nect the circuits together. 


Feb. 15, 1910, 


service 


COMBINED JACK AND DROP. 
C. D. Enochs, LaCrosse, Wis., patents 949,820, 950,168, Feb. 22, 
1910, assigned to the Vote Berger Co., LaCrosse. Wis. 
The drop and jack of the first patent has two springs 23, 
23 which have front plates as shown. These are spread open 











10 om 





when the plug is inserted and this spreading actuates a spring 
thereby restoring the shutter of the drop. The other jack and 
drop is somewhat similar except that slides are used which are 
pushed open by the plug instead of the spring members as 
shown in the other patent. 


PAY STATION BOX. 


C. A. Anderson, Salina, Kan., patent 948,753, Feb. 8, 1910. 
This device is a prepayment meter and has a plurality of 
pivotally arranged quadrants D which have catch lever E to 
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engage the catches B. The quadrants are all on the shaft C 
and are so arranged that they can receive the necessary num- 
ber of coins for one month’s rental. The coins must all be 
inserted, otherwise cap D cannot be closed and circuit estab- 
lished, as the finger E would rest on top of the catch B of 
those quadrants in which the coin was not inserted. When 


i 

















the coins are all inserted, the cap is closed and circuit through 
the telephone established until the collector removes the coins 
at the end of the time period. 
CABLE SUPPORT FOR TERMINAL OR JUNCTION 
BOXES. 
H. H. Nicholson, Evanston, Ill., patent 948,674, Feb. 8, 1910. 
This cable support comprises a pothead and a supporting 
device for the pothead to be driven into the pole and has 
means to guide the cable into the pothead. The device is 
designed to hold the cable and pothead firm in position on the 
pole. 


SELECTOR. 
J. L. McQuarrie and E. B. Craft, New York, N. Y., patent 
949,836, Feb. 22, 1910, assigned to Western Electric Co. 
This system provides automatic switch mechanism of such 
character that the operating parts which make connection upon 
banks of contacts, are operated by local power means. In this 
way the impulses can be weak, and these impulses operate a 
stop so that after the impulses cease the connecting mechanism 
travels but one step to the predetermined place where the stop 
is set, in accordance with the number of impulses sent. 
SWITCHBOARD JACK AND PLUG. 
A. Larsson, Stockholm, Sweden, patent 950,107, Feb. 22, 1910, 
assigned to L. M. Ericsson Tel. Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
The plug of this invention has raised insulating portions and 
the springs d and e have hooked extensions so they will not 


I 


enter the device between the insulating portions except when 
the plug is fully inserted. 


DIAL FOR SELECTIVE SIGNALING APPARATUS. 
D. W. Kneisly, Dayton, O., patent 949,797, Feb. 22, 1910, as- 
signed to Dayton Telephone Lockout Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 
This dial is designed for automatically sending signals to 
the central office and has the usual finger holes. Instead of 
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having the finger projecting through the holes, springs are 
provided under each hole which the finger presses down and 
this spring engages a stop when the dial is rotated to its lim- 
iting position. 


SWITCH PLUG. 


P. C. Ewing, Little Rock, Ark., patent 950,281, Feb. 22, 1910. 

This switch plug is arranged to lie horizontally on the 
switchboard table and the cord passes through the side of the 
plug. Rails are provided with notches to accommodate the 
plugs in a horizontal position. 


APPARATUS FOR AUTOMATIC EXCHANGES. 
A. M. Bullard, New York, N. Y., patent 949,981, February 22, 
1910, assigned to Western Electric Company. 

This invention contemplates the use in an automatic ex- 
change, of means which will indicate to the central station 
when there is a ground on one of the line wires. This ap- 
plies particularly to the substation automatic mechanism which 
is connected by means of trunk lines to the central manual 
exchange. The means employed consist of a heat coil 26 which 
when current flows through the line relay c, will operate to 
close the circuit 29, allowing current to flow around the relay 
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30 to attract its armature. This armature controls a locking 
circuit, including a high resistance winding 31 for the relay. 
This locked circuit has two branches, one through the back 
contact of a signal controlling relay 32 and the other through 
the winding of the relay 32. When the relay 32 is energized, 
the line signal associated with the trunk line at the manual 
exchange is actuated and at the same time “busy” test is ap- 
plied to warn the operator of the trouble when she makes con- 
nection. 


POLE LINE LIGHTNING ARRESTER. 

A. R. Rheinberger, St. Paul, Minn., patent 949,130, Feb. 15, 1910. 

This patent claims an insulator mounted upon a pin, having 
a cap fastened around its lower edge, which cap is in electric 
contact with the line wire. Upon the central pin, a metallic 
ring is placed which is connected with the ground wire. An 
air gap between the ring and cap is arranged to take care of 
high potential discharges. 


GROUND WIRE CONNECTOR. 
F. E. McKenna, Wauwatosa, Wis., patent 949,743, Feb. 19, 1910, 
assigned one-half to Henry B. Burr, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The ground wire connection of this patent comprises a bolt, 
a flexible metallic strip with one end connected to the bolt 
and a pair of members on the bolt between which the other 
end of the strip may pass and be fastened between said mem- 
bers when the bolt is tightened to fasten the strip. 












New Monarch Receiver, Which Cannot Depolarize. 

An important improvement that will be appreciated not 
only by the operators of common battery exchanges, but 
by their subscribers as well, is claimed to be effected by 
the Monarch direct current receiver. That it is radically 
different from other receivers called by the same name, 
is evidenced by the fact that the Patent Office, after its 
usual investigations, recognized this as being an entirely 
new device, and has issued patents to cover it. Owing to 
the fact that these patents were but recently issued, the 
new receiver is now introduced to the general public for the 
first time. 

Operating men have seen during recent years, the intro- 
duction of many “direct current” receivers tried 
them, perhaps without knowing why an effort was being 
made to develop a new receiver. The general movement on 
the part of manufacturers was the natural result of the 
steady progress being made with telephone apparatus. Un- 
til a few years ago it was often said that the construction 


and have 


of a receiver was so simple any one could build one that 
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Sectional View cf the Monarch Direct Current Receiver. 


would talk well. This has been the attitude of the manu- 
facturers and they have concentrated their attention on the 
transmitter and other parts. In other words, because the 
receivers were giving satisfactory service, and caused little 
trouble, it was assumed that no change was desirable. Now 
telephone men have come to realize that there are defects 
in the permanent magnet receiver for common battery 
work. It is difficult to make thousands of permanent 
magnets of the strength. A magnet too 
weak will not exert enough force on the diaphragm and a 
magnet which is too strong, will exert too much. Then the 
talking coils had to be small, and, of course, could not be 
constructed to conform to the strength of the magnet, any 
more than the permanent magnets would adjust their 
strength to the various line conditions. Then there was 
the trouble caused by depolarization. The magnets in a 
receiver which had been in use a long time were almost 
sure to grow weak. Often a fall, or jar from some other 
cause would weaken the magnets. Furthermore, the cur- 
rent does not come directly from the line, inasmuch as it 
must pass through an induction coil and even with the 
windings that are considered most efficient there is some 
inductive loss; while in many cases the induction coil 
is not adapted to the average condition of the line, to 
say nothing of the variety of conditions established by 


same which is 
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fact the manufacturers have 
come to recognize that the reproduction of the voice has 
been secured through a series of complications resulting in 
imperfect reproduction, which could not be charged up to 
the transmitter or line condition but were directly trace- 
Consequently, there has been an 


almost every connection. In 


able to the causes cited. 

















Circuit of the Talking Set When the Direct Current Receiver is 
Used. 


effort on the part of almost every active manufacturer to 
produce a better receiver and a more simple condition. The 
Monarch company, going to the bottom of the situation, 
which effects the desired results 


has produced a receiver 


in a most direct way. 
Before describing the new receiver, attention is called 
noticed that 


it is reduced to its simplest elements—the talking set con- 


to the circuit it makes possible. It will be 


sisting of only a transmitter, a receiver and a one point 


hook-switch. It would be impossible to make it simpler. 


There are two windings in the receiver, in parallel relation 


to each other. In other words, one side of the circuit 


leading to the transmitter is split, forming a two-way path. 
In each of these paths is a winding. Both windings are 
The back winding is of larger 
This coarse 
winding over a heavy iron core is nothing more than a pair 


around the receiver 


wire and is around the heavy part of the core. 


core. 





The Parts of the Direct Current Receiver. 


of retardation coils, the quantity of iron offering high im- 
pedance to the voice current. The winding around the 
smaller part of the core, therefore, receives the greater 
part of the voice current. Owing to thir situation, each 
one in the arm of the two way or shunt path to the 
transmitter, it is possible to make these coils of sufficiently 
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high resistance to enable them to properly perform their 
function, since the double path still leaves a comparatively 
low resistance between the line and the transmitter. 
When the receiver is lifted from the hook, the direct cur- 
rent from the battery at the exchange flows 
through both The result is, the continuous 
iron core is magnetized evenly throughout its entire length. 


common 
windings. 


It is not, however, magnetized to its saturation point. When 
the voice currents begin, the impedance coils, offering a 
high retardation to them, force them forward to the talk- 
Some of the voice 
currents do enter the impedance windings. 


ing coils directly under the diaphggm. 
Owing to the 
condition of this winding, the retardation effect is strong, 
but that portion of the voice current which does enter this 
winding being on the same continuous core serves to back 
up the action of the voice winding and intensify its effect. 
Nothing is lost. 
since there is no condenser, or other separation between 


The two coils are working in close unison, 
the windings. The path of the currents is clear of any inter- 
ruption whatever. Not the slightest wave of the voice current 
is lost, but all are conserved and concentrated at the point 
where they will be most effective—right under the diaph- 
ragm. 

Unlike the receiver having a permanent magnet, this one 
adjusts itself to the existing conditions. With this receiver 
off, there is never a time when you have a light current 
trying to energize the voice coils against a strong perma- 
nent magnet. 

The result of this construction, the manufacturer states, 
is a receiver giving a remarkably clear and distinct artic- 
from inductive disturbances and a 


ulation; a freedom 


quality of tone that leaves nothing to be desired. And in 
addition to this, the receiver will stay good indefinitely for 
there is no permanent magnet to grow weak. 

The Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Chicago, has issued a 
booklet describing the new receiver in detail. 


n> 


An Aerial Cable Guard. 


guard for 





A conduit protecting open wires or aerial 


cable running through branches of trees, over railroad 


crossings, street crossings, and all places where it may 
be required to “cluster” the 
been out. It is 


material metal that 


wires, or “armor” them, has 


recent brought made of hard insulating 


and sheet will resist wear on wires 

















Using the Aerial Cable Guard in Protecting Cable 


Through Trees. 


Passing 


or cable when they come in contact with anything such as 


tree branches, etc. It is made so as to fasten firmly to 
the messenger wire and will not interfere with or obstruct 
linemen riding the messenger. 

It is constructed of one piece of material, formed in such 


a manner that the two edges overlap on top of the mes- 
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senger or suspension wire and is tightened by bolts under- 
neath, thus holding the conduit firmly in place. The over- 
lapping groove through which the messenger passes is 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter and the conduit two 
inches or more according to sze of cable. The ends of 
each section of conduit are made so that any number of 





The Aerial Conduit and Cable Guard, an Efficient Protector of 


Leads Running Through Trees. 


sections may be used, each over-lapping the other, much 
as the joints in stove pipes. 
The 


a cable 


use in protecting 
through The 
protection afforded the cable from the limbs and body of 
the tree has been most satisfactory and the guard is said 


illustration shows the guard in 


which passes a large maple tree. 


to have reduced cable trouble to a minimum in places 
where it is in use. 

This aerial conduit cable guard is manufactured and 
sold by N. G. Hunter, the Aerial-Conduit Company, Wa- 


bash, Ind. 





Telephone System of the Rochester Fire Department. 
The Rochester Rochester, N. Y., 
recently closed a contract with the City of Rochester for a 


Telephone Company of 


new private branch switchboard to be used at Fire Head- 


quarters. 


this board are individual lines from the 


the fire chief, assistant chief, chief’s clerk, bat- 


Centered upon 
offices of 
alarms, repair shop, etc., 


truck 


talion chief, superintendent of fire 
from the 
throughout the 


besides the lines twenty hose and eight 


companies city. 

Under 
the traffic on this system, but in order to assure rapid ser- 
both 
are multipled into the 


normal conditions, one operator easily handles 


vice at all times, line signals and answering jacks 


second position, where a second 
operator may, when necessary, assume a part of the load. 
Each position is equipped with six pairs of cords, with an 


ultimate of eight, five two-way plug ended trunks with an 


ultimate of ten and the usual standard pilot and opera 
tor’s equipment. Seven of the trunks connect with the 
city system of the Rochester Telephone Company. One 


of these trunks is designed for use only in transmitting 


signals from a special automatic fire alarm installed on 
a part of the company’s regular subscribers’ lines. One 
trunk terminates in the private branch board at police 


headquarters, and the other two are at present held in 


reserve. Special instruction keys are also provided, of 
such a type that, when necessary, the operator may call 
and issue general orders to the different fire companies 


simultaneously, no time being lost in repeating the same 


command a number of times. 

The switchboard equipment was built by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company of the same 
city, the cabinet being its A-1281 type. The 


woodwork is of birch with a rich mahogany finish, ample 


standard 


desk and drawer space and roomy stalls are provided at either 
end, 

Located beside this board and handled by the same oper- 
ator, is a one position board connecting with the lines of 


the Bell company. This system furnishes duplicate con- 











March 5, 1910 


nection with fourteen hose and five truck companies, but 
is used almost exclusively for receiving calls from the local 
Bell system. 

The Gamewell system also terminates in the same room, 

















The Stromberg-Carlson Switchboard Built for the Rochester Fire 
Department. 


the operator for this system, when on duty, aiding in the 


operation of the telephone system as emergency requires. 





The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company Acquires 
Patents on Automatic System Developed by 
Milo G. Kellogg. 
systems in automatic and semi-automatic 
Milo G. 


acquired 


Patents covering 
telephony developed by the late Kellogg and his 


associates by the Kellogg 


Switchboard & Supply Company of Chicago. 


have recently been 
The company 
is getting ready to put on the market an important new 
line of apparatus based upon these patents. although not at 
present prepared to solicit contracts for such equipment. 





A Reliable Line of Insulating Compounds and Materials. 


Excellent results are reported to have been obtained in 


practice with a filling compound for use in underground 
cable work manufactured by the National Insulator Com- 
pany, This 


rigid tests to demonstrate its ability to withstand high elec- 


39 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. has stood 


trical tensions without breaking down, and also its mois- 
ture proof qualities. 
Many telephone companies have found it difficult to buy 


first-class electric tape and rubber splicing compounds. 
The National Insulator Company is building up a good 
business on its goods in this class, of which it sends out 


samples for the asking. 
It also manufactures a moisture proof paint which is said 
to be unaffected by acids of any kind, salt water, or any 


atmospheric conditions. It prevents rusting of iron, or 


corrosion, even when exposed to coal smoke containing 


sulphur fumes. Every piece of wood or iron covered with 
this paint is thoroughly insulated. 

The National Insulator Company is building up an exten- 
Cort. 
Its success is apparently in a very large degree based upon 
his determination to build up a permanent business on the 


sive business under the management of Mr. E. J. 
2 d 


basis of selling goods of the highest quality, making steady 
customers of every firm which sends in a trial order. 





Stromberg-Carlson Company Election. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company “the fol- 
lowing directors were re-elected: William A. E. Drescher, 
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F. C. Goodwin, Abram J. Katz, Frank N. Kondolf, W. Roy 
McCanne, Edward W. Peck, G. W. Todd, Albrecht Vogt, 
J. Foster Warner. Responsive to the 
which the company has made in the past year and the 
material evidence presented in the reduction of the liabili- 


excellent shownig 


ties of the company in the sum of $155,000, in the last six 
month period of the year 1909, a unanimous vote of ap- 
proval was given, commending the official management of 
the company and the committee of reorganization. 





The Care of Gravity Batteries. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chicago, 
has issued some material which will be decidedly helpful to 
a great many managers, being a contribution to the knowl- 
edge of a subject which is of wide interest, as shown by 
its recent TELEPHONY. The 
booklet is on the care of gravity batteries, and has just 


discussion in the columns of 


been issued by the company for free distribution. It rep- 
resents the results of investigations of its engineers, and 
will save much experimenting. The booklet gives a num- 
ber of figures which are not commonly known, such as the 
open circuit voltage of the cell, which is 1-1/10 volts. the 
internal which 1-9/10 to 3 ohms, 
according to the condition, and others equally important 


resistance varies from 
Readers will find a clear explanation of the chemical ac- 

tions which take place in the cell, and methods of securing 

the best results in setting up and maintaining the battery. 
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Postal Card Calendar Issued by Rome Wire Company. 
March card is here reproduced. Managers are invited by the 
company to send in their names for the mailing list. 





ELectric STtorAGE Battery Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
issued in its Bulletin No. 119 a description of a high grade low 
reading pocket voltmeter, designed especially for battery test- 
ing. This instrument meets the essential requirements of re- 
liability under severe handling and compactness which a pocket 


instrument must necessarily have. It is of rigid construction, 
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heavily nickel-plated, and the mechanism is similar to that 
used in high priced portable voltmeters. The instrument is 
manufactured by the Weston Electrical Instrument Company, 
especially for the Electric Storage Battery Company. Each 
instrument is furnished in a small aluminum carrying case 





The New Low Reading Pocket Voltmeter for Battery Testing. 


measuring about 3% inches by 1 inch thick, weighing complete 
with case 11 ounces. 

The scale reads from .2 of a volt to 2.8 volts with indicated 
divisions showing .1 of a volt, the divisions being of such a 
width that readings to .02 volts can be readily integrated, thus 
meeting all the requirements for individual cell testing. The 
instrument has a resistance of practically 100 ohms per volt. 





KELLOGG SwiITcHBOARD & Supply Company, Chicago, has 
recently issued a booklet fully describing the special equipment 
manufactured by the company for use in mines. Among the 
interesting details which are particularly emphasized are the 
strong hinges on which the front is mounted; a folding writ- 
ing shelf on the inner side of the door, the method of pro- 
tecting the interior parts from moisture, and the accessibiliy 
al aff parts of the set. The booklet also shows types of 
switchboards suitable for use in connection with a mine sys- 
tem, and telephones for use above ground. 


—* 





Stromberg-Carlson Company Takes Its Own Medicine. 

One of the best demonstrations of the utility of the tele- 
phone in a large modern factory is furnished by the system 
operated in the Rochester factory of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company. The complete equipment 
for communication between all factory departments shows 
how thoroughly the company believes in the use of modern 
methods for securing efficiency by cutting out all opportuni- 
ties for wasting time, and securing instantaneous action in 
matters calling for co-operation between men in widely separ- 
ated locations. Following is an abstract of the factory tele- 
phone directory, which incidentally gives a line on the fac- 
tory organization: 


A 
Pk) Ls Rs Cinne'e bn cénwas Carpenter Department. 
78 Anderson, BW. W.......... Winding Department. 
Se My Meee obemeec eon Assistant Secretary 

B 
208 Ballard, W. Wis cccccecee Tracing Department. 
Be) SON, Fi Be ce cecccccss Cost Department, 
Re SE ere Traffic Department. 
; a. gs A: Se Patent Department. 
o> see, Ge Bivcccscccces Tool Department. 

41-106 Brautigam, F............. Time and Employment Dept. 

OS SS Seer Cost Department. 


Cy a ee Sere Sales Department. 
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Cc 
100 Campbell, W. S.......... Gate House. 
18 Caring, Miss F........ ... Purchasing Department. 
74 Chamberlin, W. F........ 
a ee histas Main Office. 
ee ee a ne sw cwumaxe Miscellaneous Assembly. 
15 Cochrane, Miss M........ Telegram. 
G-hee GCoeper, Ja Te cc cccecccccel Auditor. 
© Ce BPs eenbekdaccssced Purchasing Department. 
et Soa ecw cadetesccoae’ Sales . Department. 
D . 
ee a Pas vac kaw ae Woodwork Stock, 
16 Doemmerawe. FP... ..5 cc vcccr Special Representative. 
6-2R Deubleday, C. Ds. cicc cis Cable Testing. 
44 Dupbhem, -F. Biss cccecve Cashier, 
E 
320 WMBterhy, okies cic siccc cc cws Cost Department. 
96 Bastwood, W:'T.......... Engineering Department. 
ee: Engineering Department. 
49 Eldridge, E. §S............Drafting Department. 
SE: ee es tesa en occas Machine Department No. 2. 
42 Engstrom, N. A...........Telephone Assembly. 
Owe ee Ee eer ree Drill Department, 
F 
ee IS, aie ood tha ome oat oak a Switchboard Department. 
6 Parmhbam, BR. Gi....ceccecs Tool Stock. 
33 Farrell, Miss W.......... Sales Department. 
87 Fernaays, ea oe .... Millwright Department. 
S64 Fisher, G...cccccccscscecese LF Ower Engineer. 
OE Fe OORT. Gok icc casicss Order Department, 
117 Preemie, W. OO. ..ccccvice Sales Department, 


lhe above abstract covers a little less than one-third of the 
directory, and, through lack of space here, we are obliged to 
leave out many of the most important departments of the 
big establishment which are listed in the directory. 





Second Edition of Transmitter Booklet. 

Owing to the many calls for the novel transmitter book 
let recently issued, cover illustration of which is shown 
herewith, the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 
has gotten out a second edition. Copies of the booklet 
will be sent to interested telephone men on request. 

This little booklet is made in the exact size and shape 
of the celebrated Kellogg transmitter. The front cover 
shows the highly polished nickeled face of the transmitter 
with the mouthpiece, the name “Kellogg,” and the number 
of the series, which is now considerably over nine hun- 
dred thousand. The inside front cover is a reproduction 
of the inner face of the instrument; showing diaphragm, 
bridge, electrode, linen gasket and outer rim. 

The outside back cover shows the rear of the transmitter, 
with the company name and patent number as it is in 
the actual apparatus. 

The booklet is well illustrated with disassembled cross 
section and detailed views, while the reading matter is a 


mer 





Cover Pages of the Unique Kellogg Transmitter Booklet. 


complete description of the working parts and classifi- 
cation of the different styles of transmitters. 




















Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 

MR. C. R. LANGLEY, who has been acting wire chief of the 
Coos Bay Home Telephone Co., operating several exchanges 
and toll lines throughout Coos and Curry Counties, Oregon, has 
been appointed General Manager of that company. 

MR. C. F. BOOLSCHWEILER, for some time connected with 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company at Los Angeles, Cal., 
has resigned and accepted the position of general superintendent 
of plant with the British Columbia Telephone Company, with 
headquarters at Vancouver. 


MR. GEORGE A. WARDLAW, who for the past eight years, 
has been editor of the Transactions of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, has accepted the position of editor of 
the Electrical Record, with offices at 114 Liberty Street, New 
York. During his incumbency of the trying position of editor of 
the Transactions, Mr. Wardlaw made an excellent record and 
his many friends will be pleased to hear of the advancement 
which his new position offers. 

MR. HARRY MILES, for some years manager of the Benton In- 
dependent Telephone Company at Prosser, Washington, has re- 
signed that position to take one with the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Company at Prince Rupert, B. C., Canada. He took up 
his duties the first of March, and will build and manage the 
plant. His new position gives him much better opportunities to 
broaden his experience, and is a more responsible and remunera- 
tive one. Many readers of TELEPHONY will wish him success. 


OBITUARY. 

EUGENE SATTERLEE, a prominent investor in telephone 
property residing in Rochester, N. Y., died at his home a short 
time ago. 

NEW COMPANIES. 

KINDERHOOK, ILL.—The Kinderhook Telephone Company is 
the name of a new telephone company incorporated by Wm. 
Knodel, James P. Blake and W. C. Reinhart. The company is 
capitalized at $2,500, par value $37.50. R. T. Piper, of Kinder-- 
hook, is attorney. 

MAPLETON, ILI..—The Mapleton Telephone Company was 
recently granted incorporation papers by the secretary of state. 
The company will operate a rural line in the vicinity of Maple- 
ton. The incorporators are Alva Scott, Grant Powell and Albert 
D. Maple, of this ciyt. 

PETERSON, IA.—The Brooke Telephone Line, of this place, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. The in- 
corporators are Fred Plagman, C. W. Plagman, John Keadt and 
E. J. Meyer. 

STOCKTON, ME.—The Stockton Springs Telephone Company 
has been incorporated and certificate filed with the secretary of 
state. The officers of the company are: President, Harry R. 
Hichborn; treasurer, Herbert L. Hopkins. A telephone system 
will be constructed and operated in Stockton Springs and Pros- 
pect; also at Sandy Point. 

LITCHFIELD, NEB. (Sherman Co.)—With a capital stock of 
$20,000, the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated by Wm. Garnett, F. M. Goff, W. J. Heapy and John 
Stewart. 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J.—The Central Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, of this place, has been incorporaetd with a capi- 
tal stock of $20,000. The incorporators are John Heck, Garrett 
Z. Demarest and LeRoy Vanderburgh. The company is to oper- 
ate telephone and telegraph lines. 

SYLVANIA, OHIO.—A telephone company to be known as the 
People’s Telephone Company has been organized here and arti- 
cles of incorporation filed. The incorporators are S. L. Wallace, 
Ralph Brown, John C, Jones, C. H. Maher and C. D. Calvin, 
and the capital stock is $10,000. 


GUTHRIE. OKLA.—The Choctaw County Rural Telephone 
Company, of Messer, Okla., with a capital stock of $1,000, has 
been granted a charter. The incorporators are C. G. Messer, 


W. W. Westbrook and J. D. Henderson, all of Mesesr, 
It is proposed to construct telephone lines within this state. 

GUTHRIE, OKLA.—The Big Pasture Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany, of Walter, Okla., with a capital stock of $2,500, was granted 
a charter this week. The incorporators are H. O. Miller, of 
Walter, Okla.; T, E. Lewis and S. A. Jones, of Ahpeatone, Okla. 
The officers are not given. It is proposed to “establish, main- 
tain and operate telephone lines in Comanche county, Okla.” 

SCHOOLTON, OKLA.—The Farmers’ Schoolton Telephone Com- 
pany was granted a charter to construct and operate a telephone 
system in Seminole county, Oklahoma. The company has an au- 
thorized capital of $1,000, and J. H. Herrel is president, R. M. 
Gunn, vice-president; C. W. Cargile, secretary, and Dr. J. B. 
Bright, treasurer. 


Okla. 
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SALEM, ORE.—The Glide & Peel Rural Telephone Company 
has filed articles of incorporation, with its principal office at 
Glide, Douglas county. The capital stock is $500 and the in- 
corporators are John Alexander. H. A. Blakely and L. Lilly. The 
business proposed to be engaged in is the constructing, operat- 
ing and maintaining a rural telephone system. 

SALEM, ORE.—The Riverside Rural Telephone Company filed 
articles of incorporation recently. The principal office is at 
Riverside Flat, Malheur county. The capital stock is placed at 
$1,500 and the incorporators are S. M. French, W. G. Thomas 
and Charles Johnson. It is organized for the purpose of gen- 
erally dealing in the telegraph and telephone business. and to 
maintain a rural telephone exchange system, 

CENTERVILLE, WASH.—The Centerville Telephone Company 
has been organized by Theodore Jackal and Henry Yeackel. The 
capital stock is placed at $5,000. 


OLYMPIA, WASH.—With a capital stock of $5,000, the Cen- 
terville Telephone Company, of Centerville, has been incor- 
porated. The incorporators are Henry Garner. Theodore Jackel 
and Henry Yeackel. 

MENASHA, WIS.—At a meeting of farmers in West Menasha 
the West Menasha Telephone Company was organized. The offi- 


cers are: President, John Tofler; secretary and treasurer, Wil- 
liam Grimes; directors, Henry Smith, Fred Schroeder, Reuben 
Thompson. 

FINANCIAL. 


LEWISTON, ILL.—The Clayton Farmers Telephone Company 
declared its regular five per cent dividend on issued stock at the 
regular meeting of the directors. 

GOSHEN, N. Y.—The Orange County Telephone Company of 
Middleton, has declared its regular dividend of 6 per cent on its 
common stock, and a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent on its 
preferred stock. In addition to this, $270 has been set aside for 
the employes as extra compensation for faithful services. 

CLINTON, N. C.—Garland-Clinton Telephone Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $5,000 to $25,000. 

STOUCHBURG, PA.—The stockholders of the Womelsdorf and 
Rehrersburg Telephone Company voted to increase the capital 
stock of the company to $5,000, H. F. Lebo is secretary; Chas. 
Peiffer, president. 

JONESVILLE, VA.—The recently organized Lee County Tele- 
phone Company has increased its capital stock from $2,000 to 
$4,000, and a line will be constructed from Jonesville to Big 
Stone Gap, taking in Olinger and Pennington. Here connection 
will be made with long-distance lines. 

EDMONTON, ALTA., CAN.—The City Telephone Department 
expects to install between six and eight hundred telepohnes in 
Edmonton, and will ask for a grant of $80,000 on capital expen- 
jiture. 

FRANCHISE. 

PAGLA, KAN.—A franchise has 
Telephone Company. 

SALISBURY, N. C.—A franchise has been granted by the 
Rowan county commissioners to the Gold Hill Telephone Com- 
pany at Gold Hill, and to the Ebenezer Telephone Company, for 
the operation of telephone systems, 


been granted to the Paola 


CONSTRUCTION. 

CHESTERFIELD, ILL.—The Chesterfield Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company has ordered a carload of. poles and a large 
quantity of wire which is to be used in extending its system. 
The manager of the company reports that at no time since the 
organization of this company has the demand for service been 
“us great as it is at the present time. 

ROCK VALLEY, IA.—The Sioux Telephone Company is making 
arrangements to install a considerable amount of cable, thereby 
doing away with a great deal of the trouble common to open wire 
systems. 

TIPTON, IA.—A new switchboard has been ordered by the Da- 
venport-Tipton Telephone Company, and will be installed in the 
exchange very soon. 


RUSSELL, KANS.—At a meeting of stockholders of the Rus- 
sell and Galatia Telephone Company held recently it was decided 
to erect an exchange building. 


BANKS, KY.—J. H. Banks and others will organize for the 
vurpose of building a local Independent telephone system, and 
will build lines from Banks to Line Fork, a distance of 12 miles, 
where connection will be made with the Harlan County Tele- 
phone Company’s lines. 

CORNETTSVILLE, KY.—The Perry County Telephone Company 
will soon give subscribers to its Viper exchange better service 
by installing a new and up-to-date switchboard, and will also 





—— 
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repair and entirely overhaul its lines. The capital stock of the 
company has recently been increased. 

SERGENT, KY.—The Sergent-Olo Telephone Company is be- 
ginning its spring construction work. Lines between Sergent, 
Colly and Hilliard are to be rebuilt, and an exchange will pos- 
sibly be installed at Hilliard. 

WHITESBURG, KY.—The Whitesburg Telephone Company 
will soon build an exchange at Eolia, Ky., where connections 
will be made with the Harlan Telephone Company’s lines. 
Lines will also be built from Whitesburg to Cumberland and 

BEACH, N. D.—The local telephone company plans extending 
its lines to the extent of 300 miles during the present year. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—The lines of the American Union Tele- 
phone Company between New Castle and Youngstown, Ohio, are 
to be entirely rebuilt during 1910. 

SHARON, PA.—The Union Telephone Company has been very 
busy installing new telephones of late, and contracts for service 
come in very rapidly. The exchange proved to be too small 
and the company found it necessary to remodel the building 
so as to give more room, and it is thought that before long 
the quarters will again be found too small. 

REGINA, SASK., CAN.—Simpson & Craig of Virdin, Man., 
have been awarded the contracts for the installation of telephone 
systems in the towns of Melville and Hanley. 

WINNIPEG, MAN,, CAN.—Messrs. Nelson and Cassidy have 
been awarded a contract by the Manitoba Government for the 
supply of 150,0°9 cedar poles, for use on its telephone system. 

ARGENTINA, S. A.—According to reports, the Telephone 
Company of The Chubut has been authorized to establish tele- 
phone lines between Patagonian towns of Rawson, Trelow, 
Puerto Madryh, and Gaiman. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Charles C. Kurtz, Horace W. Gause, 
Pierre DuPont, H. P. Scott, Samuel K. Smith, George R. Webb 
and Alfred I, duPont were elected as directors of the Wilmington 
Light, Power and Telephone Company. 

SIBLEY, ILL.—The stockholders of the Sibley Telephone Com- 
pany elected the following officers recently: President, A. A. Ab- 
sher; vice-president, E. A. Warner; secretary, C. G. Rohrer; and 
treasurer, E. D. Cameron, The old officers were all re-elected, 
and M. Rohrer was named a director to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Dr, Fikensher. 

NEVADA, IA.—Reports presented at the meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Story County Independent Telephone Company 
show that company to be in a very prosperous condition. The 
stockholders elected the following board of directors: J. A, King, 
R. A, Frazler, M. C. Allen, E. M. McCall, L. E. White, and F. S. 
Smith, all of Nevada; Dr. P. Joor of Maxwell; Jacob Ericson of 
Roland, and Ben, Johnson of Cambridge. F. M. Boardman was 
chosen secretary and manager, and D. R. Speiker, treasurer. 

BAXTER, KANS.—The Baxter Telephone Company will very 
soon move into its new quarters in the State Bank Building. 

PARSONS, KANS.—The Citizens Home Telephone Company 
closed a contract with the Riverside Rural Telephone Company 
whereby the latter company will receive the use of the switch- 
board in Parsons of the Home company. The new company was 
organized by farmers living near the Neosho river They have 
connected to the lines 30 subscribers and expect to connect more 
soon. 

TONGANOXIE, KANS.—The board of directors chosen by the 
stockholders of the Suburban Telephone Company is, F. B. Mc- 
Kinnon, W. C. Allen, H. B. Browning, J. W. Kemler, and W. C. 
Phenicie. 

GRAND CANE, LA.—The De Soto Telephone Company has 
sold its entire system to the Home Telephone Company of Shreve- 
port, 

MONROE, LA.—The Home Telephone Company, Ltd., of Mon- 
roe has purchased all the stock of the Camie, Cecil and Fay 
Telephone Company, capitalized at $10,000, and operating in 
Union parish, La, The company owned about 100 miles of toll 
lines and had over a hundred subscribers in Farmerville. The 
system will be improved at once, and will be a valuable asset 
to the Home Telephone Company. 

GRAND LEDGE, MICH.—Officers elected by the Grand Lodge 
Telephone Company are, president, Banford Shadduck; vice-pres- 
ident, William Oding; secretary-treasurer-general manager, C. M. 
Avery. These, with Claude Barton, Harry Tanner, J. W. Ewing, 
Clark Smith and C. J. Tucker, constitute the board of directors. 
At present the company has more than 850 subscribers, and is in 
a very prosperous condition. 

DARIEN, N. Y.—The Darien Telephone Company chose as di- 
rectors N. A. Harper, M. W. Lincoln, W. H. Norton, F. M. Rog- 
ers, E. J. Sherin, Carl Sprague and Homer A. Weeks. 

HOLCOMB, N. Y.—At a recent meeting of the Ontario Mutual 
Telephone Company the following officers were elceted: President, 
Garret W. Wheaton; vice-president, C. R. White; secretary, 
Frank R. Appleton; treasurer, Peter A. Spitz. 

PHALANX, OHIO.—The Phalanx and Leavittsburg Telephone 
Company has completed arrangements for the saie of its property 
to the Warren and Niles Telephone Company of Warren, Ohio, 
and during 1910 it will be merged with that company, It now 


_gerves 110 farmers’ homes and has applications for 50 more 


telephones. 
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MERCER, PA.—In the license court of Mercer county the judg 
called attention to the report which had been circulated to the 
effect that the wholesale houses had placed free telephones at. 
certain points which could be used in ordering liquors from the 
wholesaler. The court held this to be a virtual starting up of 
branches of the business and stated that the practice would not 
be permitted. 

CORSICANA, TEX.—The Eureka Telephone Company has been 
purchased by J. H. McCullough of Dawson. This company was 
organized about nine years ago with headquarters at Eureka. 

TOPPENISH, WASH.—Attorney C. G. Lee has made legal 
arrangements for the removal of the headquarters of the Yakima 
Valley Telephone Company from Sunnyside to Toppenish. This 
change was decided upon at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the company a few weeks ago. Toppenish is a more 
central point for the main offices. 

NEW LONDON, WIS.—The annual meeting of the Sugar Bush 
Mutual Telephone Company was held and beside the presence of 
the stockholders over a hundred interested farmers from Leb- 
anon and vicinity attended. Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: Wm. Hutchinson, president; Andrew Ruck- 
dashel, vice-president; Thomas Flanagan, secretary; John Spence, 
treasurer, and Fred Hilker, director. After the regular meeting 
Mr. McGillan of Appleton, and Mr. Rice of New London called an 
extra session and organized the Lebanon Farmers’ Mutaul Tele- 
phone Company with the following officers: President, Ernest 
Thoma; vice-president, J. P. Malloy; secretary, Floyd Hurley; 
treasurer, John Pirner. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BOWMAN, GA.—An entire block of buildings in this place was 
destroyed by fire a short time ago. One of the heavy losers was 
the Bowman Telephone Company, the exchange being totally de- 
stroyed. 

HOMER, ILL.—Since the new management has taken hold of 
the telephone exchange, an average of one telephone per day has 
been installed. As soon as the work can be undertaken several 
new lines will ke installed, and the number of party lines les- 
sened, thereby insuring better service. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—A report of the franchise committee dir- 
ecting the City’s legal department to take steps to oust the In- 
terstate Telephone company and prevent its doing business, be- 
cause of alleged violations, was adopted. 

COLUMBUS, IND.—The Indianapolis, Columbus and Southern 
Traction Company has decided to string 60 miles of copper tele- 
phone wire between Louisville and Indianapolis and will depend 
wholly on the telephone to operate the dispatching system. It is 
understood this wire will be contracted for soon, 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN.—There are ten telephone companies 
operating in Leavenworth county, Kansas, being the Fall Leaf 
Telephone Company, Kansas City Long Distance Telephone Com- 
pany, Kansas Telephone & Telegraph Company, Lawrence Heme 
Telephone Company, McLouth Telephone Company, Missouri & 
Kansas Telephone Company, Potter Telephone Company, Subur- 
ban Telephone Company, and the Wyandotte Telephone Com- 
pany, 

LYNDON, KAN.—The Lyndon Mutual Telephone Company will 
soon have long-distance connections with the Kansas City Long 
Distance Telephone Company, as arrangements with that com- 
pany have been made for the building of a metallic circuit line 
from Topeka to Lyndon, embracing Ottawa en route. Arrange- 
ments with the Scranton and Topeka Telephone companies em- 
brace the building of a line from Lyndon to Scranton, and from 
there to Topeka. : 

ANACONDA, MONT.—The Montana Independent Telephone 
Company is to install a private branch exchange, with telephones 
to be installed in all departments of Lutley’s department store, 
connection to be had with the central exchange. The Montana 
Independent company has been doing considerable within the 
past year in the way of installing private branch exchanges, hav- 
ing equipped fully a dozen big concerns with such service. 

DEERING, N. D.—The Lone Star Telephone Cumpany and the 
Margaret Township Telephone Company are trying to bring about 
a consolidation of the various Independent companies operating 
in this section, and prospects to this end look favorable. 

VAN BUREN, OHIO.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany held its annual meeting a short time ago and elected as 
officers, L. J. Crawford, president; S. D. Spitler, vice-president; 
Cc. W. Flanagan, secretary; E. C. Shouman, treasurer. The board 
of directors is, Lyman Conine, B Shupe, Wesley Trout, D. May, 
Dr. Hall, J. C. Kissell, and George DeLong. 

SCRANTON, PA.—The Consolidated Telephone Company will 
soon install a telephone system for the Temple Iron Company. 
By this system all the offices and collieries and official residences 
between Forest City and Wilkes-Barre will be connected with 
telephone service. A private branch exchange will be installed 
in the offices, which are located in the Board of Trade building, 
and all lines will terminate on this board, connected to the 
Consolidated company’s exchange by trunks. The Consolidated 
company has been doing much of late to give good service to all 
its subscribers, having enclosed all open wires in cables, ete. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—It is reported that the death of Eugene 
Satterlee will not affect the suits filed by stockholders in the 
United States Independent Telephone Company. The executors 
of the estate, namely Hiram Wood, Edward PiNow and Albert 
H. Pritchard, will be substituted as the defendants. The suits 
have been postponed, however. 











